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The Paper that Will Tell You the Truth 


Which is most important ? 


THE SAFETY OF LONDON or the IMAGINARY 
dignity of the Prime Minister ? 


YE CITIZENS OF LONDON 
By Lady Houston, D.B.E. 


LONDONERS, 


OU are Citizens of no mean 
City and yet—the London 
we love and are so proud of — 


is the only Capital without any - 


Defence against an invasion 
from the Air ! 


D° you realise what this 


means ? 


T means that your homes and 
your children could be de- 
stroyed in a few hours. 


ARE youcontent--IN ORDER 

TO PLEASE THE PRIME 
MINISTER—to remain in this 
deadly peril ? 


Your true 


HE finest machines and 

bravest airmen are eagerly 

waiting to be employed to 
protect you. 


D° you want this protection ? 


I AM told it will cost two 

hundred thousand pounds, 
and I will gladly give this sum 
to save London and its inhabi- 
tants from this terrible danger 
—as a Christmas Present to 
my Country. 


HE Government will do 
nothing unless YOU tell 


them THEY MUST accept 
my offer. 


Friend, 


LUCY HOUSTON. 


N.B.—This offer made on the 4th December has not 
been accepted, refused, or even acknowledged. 
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Notes of the Week 


The Leader of the Opposition 


As a politician I think Mr. George Lansbury a 
*“‘ very foolish, fond old man,” the oldest figure 
of fun as the leader of a party ever thrown up by 
the waves of democracy. As a man I am sorry 
he has fractured his thigh, and I wish him a 
speedy recovery from pain. Over his 
** coaleagues,’” as Mr. MacDonald would say, he 
has this of superiority, that he is a good Church- 
man, whereas most of them are Dissenters, or 
Atheists. That is a distinction, and I infinitely 
prefer him to intellectual prigs like Mr. Attlee, or 
straightlaced Baptists like Mr. Henderson. As 
the leader of the Opposition is elected every 
session, such is the jealousy of Radicals, it 
doesn’t much matter. 


Barking and Biting 

Mr. De Valera must be seeing blue about this 
time, as it is a question whether he or General 
O’Duffy will win the match. The Irish are 
‘characteristically spending Christmas in giving! 
each other presents of broken heads, and they 
couldn’t be better employed. It is curious how 
utterly the Irish have faded out of the picture in 
these days. Time was when the Irish were 
regarded as witty, amusing dogs, even when they 
were obstructing English business. Now they are 
dull bores, whom the English look upon with a 
mixture of pity and contempt, as fools who are 
quarrelling with their bread and butter and think 
they can with impunity declare war upon England. 


How the Scotch can tolerate the Clyde and 
Glasgow being flooded with the scum of Irish 
labour, who live upon the rates or displace Scotch 
labourers, I have never been able to understand. 
When they really understand the matter, out the 
Irish will go. Owing to the amazing folly of De 
Valera, the world is coming to regard them as a 
nation of dogs, who delight to bark and bite, but 
for whose barking and biting nobody cares a hoot. 
And this is the country which has produced 
Burke, Sheridan, and Goldsmith, not to mention 
Wellington and Parnell!! 


The French Tragedy © 


The most terrible railway accident since the War 
has coincided in France with Christmas, and the 
tragedy is emphasised by the contrast of sorrow 
and agony with the rejoicings of the festival. It 
is to be noted that the disaster took place on the 
Est, probably the most efficient of French railway 
companies, since it is the line of supreme strategic 
importance. Of late the French railways have 


been freed from that distressing toll of accidents 
which beset them for so long after the War, and 
this unhappy break in the record surpasses all 
previous disasters except that of the troop train at 
Gretna Green during the War. 


Generally speaking, Latin races value human 
life less highly than we do here in England. The 
margin of safety by air and rail is narrower, and 
accidents are more frequent and spectacular. In 
a way it is strange that simultaneous destruction 
of this kind produces so deep an impression on the 
human mind. Actually, the motor car kills in this 
country every fortnight as many people as were 
killed in the Lagny accident, and it may well be 
with little less suffering. Yet the toll of speed is 
accepted without complaint. If the motor 
casualties were all compressed into a single day of 
the fortnight, there would be such an outcry that 
even this National Government of ours would have 
to act. 

** 


The Day After 


‘* Ah! comme ils sont alanguis les lendemains 
de féte.’’ A French dramatist known before the 
war in England as one of the authors of ‘‘ My 
Wife ’’—he was guilty of a French version of 
‘* Pickwick ’’—expressed in this line the languid 
weariness which Nature sends to bridge the way 
from holiday to work. A languid cloud lay heavy 
over London on the day after Boxing Day. In 
Covent Garden only a few optimists were at work 
wheeling barrows in-the certainty that, despite the 
long gap, London would still need vegetables, and 
children were trundling wheeled boxes down the 
alleys of shuttered stalls as though Christmas 
would last for ever. ‘‘ Did you have a good time, 
mate? ’’ The question was thrown to and fro like 
a shuttlecock between the workers and, so far as 
one listener was concerned, the answer seemed 
always in the affirmative. The Dickens Christmas 
is still alive. 


* 


Our Goats 


Sir John Simon has gone to Capri, that ‘‘ bleat- 
resounding island” of the ancients, which, 
though not so prolific as of yore of what Horace 
aptly calls ‘“‘the strong smelling lords of the 
herd,’’ still lends its sunny crags to an odd goat 
or two. We can only remotely guess what Sir 
John expects to achieve on this diplomatic holiday, 
but, whether or not his assiduous bleatings catch 
Signor Mussolini’s attentive ear, we can make a 
shrewd guess at what he will achieve. 


The truth is that Europe is getting pretty tired 
of the British brand of peripatetic League of 
Nations-monger. Already it goes into hiding 
when Billy-goat Ramsay or Nanny-goat Simon 
come capering on to the scene. That, frankly, does 
not worry us. What makes us apprehensive is 
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that by their antics they are casting Britain for the 
role of scape-goat when the time comes for some 
corpus vile to bear the League’s errors and futili- 


ties into the wilderness. 


A Precious Manuscript 

A new glory of the British Museum on view this 
week-end is the Codex Sinaiticus, ‘‘ one of the 
greatest books in the world,’ as Sir Frederic 
Kenyon says, which ranks with the Codex 
Vaticanus as one of the oldest manuscripts of the 
Greek Bible, being, perhaps, as much as a century 
older than the Codex Alexandrinus, which has 
long been treasured by the Museum authorities. 
‘* As an example of the scribe’s art,’’ says Sir 
Frederic, for many years the Director and Princi- 
pal Librarian of the British Museum and the 
greatest living authority on the Greek texts of the 
Bible, ‘‘ it is more impressive than its rival in the 


Vatican.’’ 


The Value of the Original 

‘* Some people,’’ writes Sir George Hill, Prin- 
cipal Librarian of the British Museum, ‘* may 
possibly ask, ‘ Why pay one hundred thousand 
pounds in these hard times for the Original when 
a facsimile is available?’ There is an extra- 
ordinary difference between the very finest fac- 
simile and the actual holograph. For instance, im 
the matter of the colour of the ink. When you 
have a manuscript with corrections of the age of 
the Codex Sinaiticus, a great deal of the import- 
ance of the corrections lies in which hand they are 
in. There were probably four or five scribes who 
corrected the Codex Sinaiticus at different epochs. 
You have to find out which of the corrections was 
made by which hand and in which age. Much 
depends on the colour of the ink in this analysis, 
and the strength or faintness of the handwriting. 
That is where a facsimile fails us. 


‘‘Paleographers are agreed upon assigning the 
date of the Codex Sinaiticus to the fourth century. 
It is possible that further scrutiny may in the light 
of modern methods of analysis carry our know- 
ledge even further. It is a fascinating study, as 
everyone will agree. In examining the Codex 
Alexandrinus, we have always found that in all 
critical and final decisions the facsimile was use- 


less and we have had to go to the jealously . 


guarded original in our possession.” 
Admirable Penmanship 


Like most early monkish manuscripts, the 
Codex Sinaiticus has no ornamentation. Its beauty 
consists in its admirable penmanship. The writing 
is a rather large uncial, the work, according to 
Tischendorf, the German scholar who first dis- 
covered the pages at the monastery on Mount 
Sinai and preserved them from the monastic Yule 


fires, of four scribes; but the whole of the New 
Testament is in one hand. The pages of fine 
vellum measure 15 in. by 13} in., and the text is 
arranged in four columns on each page, except in 
the poetical books of the Old Testament, which 
have only two columns. 
** 


* 

Lady Beatrice Pretyman—An Apology 
The Saturday Review and A,A.B. hope that 

Lady Beatrice Pretyman will accept their sincere 

apologies for the mis-statement of fact in the issue 

of the Saturday Review of December 9th, accusing 

her of conduct she was not guilty of and has dis- 


claimed as untrue. 


** 
* 


A Winter Drought 


It is a strange thing that so many parts of 
England should be suffering from drought at the 
end of the year. Yet so it is: the dry and kindly 
summer of 1933 seems to have altered our weather. 
For once our prayers for fine weather have been 
too completely fulfilled, and this land of rain is 
in many places short of water. At first sight it 
seems an odd thing that this rainy island should be 
so speedily affected by drought. Three weeks 
without rain and a drought is proclaimed here, 
while places with a far lower rainfall accept with 
equanimity twice as long a privation. 


We are better provided against flood than rain- 
lessness, just as an Italian villa or a dwelling in 
a Saharan oasis is admirably adapted to stave off 
heat, but is unspeakably inadequate when the 
weather is cold. The water runs off our little islands 
into the sea when the rain falls, and it rarely con- 
cerns us to store it against non-rainy days. 


The Secret of the Dew-Pond 


Yet it would seem that here is a chance of really 
profitable employment. There are farmers to-day 
in the highlands of Hampshire and Wiltshire who 
have to drive their cattle miles to a dew-pond to 
water them. The tradition of the dew-pond is not 
yet dead. There is at least one family in Sussex 
which preserves it. Surely the dew-pond might be 
multiplied in these high-lying districts where 
householders depend on rain-water tanks for their 
supply. The artesian wells sunk through the 
chalk have dried up, and it will be weeks before 
their water returns. There is a clear case for 
reservoirs in many country districts, and the 
labour that they would provide would reduce the 
toll of unemployment. 


* 


Gratitude from Ireland 

What a grateful people are the Irish ! On Friday 
last there was a great dance at the Plaza in Dublin 
at which the staff of the Irish Hospital Sweep- 
stakes disported themselves. The ceremony was 
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broadcast and, since the Spirit of Christmas was 
in the air, greetings were radiated to all countries, 
together with a few bars of their respective National 
Anthems. There was one notable exception how- 
ever, that of Great Britain who has always been 
the biggest contributor to these sweepstakes. 


But not all Irishmen are like this. One of them 
has written the following letter to the Dublin 
Evening Mail: 

Sir,—Allow me, through the columns of your 
valuable paper, to express my disgust at the broad- 
cast from the Hospital Sweep dance at the Plaza 
last night. The promoters of same arranged to 
wish the different countries of the world a happy 
Christmas and a prosperous New Year in their 
respective languages. They also played part of 
each National Anthem except that of Great Britain. 
This, to my mind, is a grave insult to the country 
which is the chief supporter of the Sweep. Why 
did they not play all the anthems or none, and not 
show themselves up, not only to their own people, 


but to the whole world in general? God save 
Ireland. 


A DisGusTepD IRISHMAN. 


So let us be thankful for just this one voice 
crying in the wilderness. 


** 
The Scandal of the Milk Board 


The Milk Marketing Scheme was heralded as a 
new hope for the farmer and the supposed bene- 
ficiary under the scheme accepted it whole- 
heartedly if not without misgiving. It was 
understood that the milk producers who were on 
the verge of bankruptcy would receive more for 
their milk and the consumer pay less. The Scheme 
has been in operation for three months and has 
only succeeded in making things worse. The pro- 
ducer receives less and the consumer pays more. 
We learn, for instance, from farmers in Wiltshire 
producing the finest milk from pedigree cows that 
their loss amounts to fourpence per gallon. They 
appear to be exceptionally unlucky, but it seems 
that on an average the farmer has lost twopence a 
gallon while the consumer has paid an average in- 
crease of fourpence a gallon. 


The First Motor-Cab 


Many of our readers will remember the first 
motor téxis which appeared in London 30 years 
ago. At first they were regarded with suspicion 
and dislike: they had an unhappy habit of break- 
ing down when racing for a train; but they came 
into their own in a winter of snow and slime when 
the horses could not stand and, somehow or other, 
they slithered their way to their destination, spat- 
tering all and sundry with showers of slush. The 
motor-cab pioneer died on Christmas Day, James 
Howe, to whom Scotland Yard awarded, three 


months ago, a special badge as Licensed Driver 
No. 1. He had been a hansom driver before, count- 
ing Leopold Rothschild as a regular fare, and he 
must certainly have been a stubborn fellow. For 
several months in 1903 he drove the only motor cab 
in London, and those who remember the old cab 
driver will realise the storm of scorn and chaff 
from the drivers who were lineal descendants of 
old Weller, through which he drove before he 
had the last laugh. 


** 


Hurrah for the Red, White and Blue |! 

‘* Because he wanted something gay and cheer- 
ful, the Prince of Wales has chosen a colour 
scheme of red, white and blue for the series of 
small clubs for London unemployed that are 
being started by well-known people in Society at 
his inspiration. 

‘‘ They are called the Feathers Clubs after the 
Prince’s crest, and each, at his special request, is 
attached to a nursery school, in order to keep a 
family group atmosphere. 


‘* To the First Feathers Club in Kensal Road, 
organised by Mrs. Dudley Ward, the Prince gave 
an electric refrigerator and all the carpentry and 
boot-mending tools. 

‘‘ For the Second Feathers Club in Norland 
Gardens, Notting Hill, the Prince of Wales’s own 
furniture designer has made benches that are also 
lockers for the clubroom.”’ 


Daily Mirror. 


** 
* 


“ Weapons Biddeth Peace” 

‘ It is possible that all shall be well: but in the 
mean season I. pray to God to put in the King’s 
Majesty’s mind rather to spend twenty thousand 
pounds in vain so as to be in perfect readiness, 
than to wish it had been so done if any malicious 
person would attempt anything. Weapons 
biddeth peace; and good preparation maketh men 
to look or they leap.’’—Wriothesley to Cromwell 
(on the Defence of the Realm, 1539) : State Papers, 
vol. viii., p. 167. Quoted by Froude, vol. iii., 


159. 


* 

The Land of Mystery a 

It came as a surprise to many a stay-at-home to 
learn ‘that the news that the Dalai Lama had 
sought another incarnation called forth in nearly 
every newspaper such obituary notices as the Vice- 
regent of Buddha and the supreme spiritual and 
temporal ruler of Tibet might have expected if he 
had been born in Europe. It still seems to many 
that a veil of mystery hangs over Tibet, a land of 
romantic monasteries and such strange happenings 
as delighted the heart of the late Guy Boothby. 
Alas! The 20th century has changed all that. 
There are telephones at Lhasa! The Dalai Lama 
had a wireless set, a gramophone and motor car! 
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Coming Events Cast Their 
Shadows Before 


By “KIM” 


ITHIN a few hours the Church bells will be 
chiming midnight, heralding the dawn of 
another year. Revellers will be wending 

their homeward way. ‘*‘ Whoopee”’ parties at 
expensive restaurants will have said the last good- 
night in various stages of hilarity. The final 
notes of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne’’ will fade away in 
the distance. This year of grace will have 
finished with all its hopes and disappointments 
and a new year stands knocking upon the 
threshold. What is it going to mean to us? 
What are its portents ? 


As we look round there is one thing which 
cheers us. Business is improving. The unem- 
ployment figures have been reduced. Trades and 
industries for so long stagnant are beginning to 
lift their heads. The prospects for 1934 are said 
to be promising. 

But we must not let a growing optimism warp 
our judgment. Agriculture is still in a parlous 
condition and the real cure for the depression on 
the land is to do away with this quack medicine of 


quotas—Mr. Baldwin’s prescription—and impose - 


a scientific tariff upon foreign meat and foreign 
produce. 


Those Trade Agreements 

Mr. Runciman’s trade agreements may do credit 
to a fervent free trader, but are not helping busi- 
ness. Shipping calls aloud for aid to withstand 
unfair competition, but whenever British industry 
is in grave difficulties there seem to be insuffer- 
able objections to take the obvious steps, although 
Germans, Austrians, Hungarians and others 
never seem to appeal to us in vain. 


Why are we afraid to use our vast economic 
strength and protect our own interests? Was it 
not for this the ‘‘ National ’’ Government were 
returned ? 


In 1934 the average man and woman will doubt- 
less realise that the acts of a Government make 
for bad business or good business. The acts of 
the last Socialist Government, led by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, led the nation to the verge of ruin. 
The acts of the present Government—also led by 
the same Ramsay MacDonald—could have 
brought us great prosperity if they had been 
courageous and really national. As it is we have 
to thank them for precious little. 


In another aspect, 1934 will see the end of the 
Disarmament madness, which has left the nation 
in a state of total inability to defend her-far-flung 
Empire. Australia is by now seriously concerned. 
When the Budget is introduced, unless adequate 
arrangements are made to provide an Air Force 
sufficient to protect our Imperial and Home 
interests, even the Party Whips will find they 


cannot quell the revolt. In the matter of defence, 
strong public opinion has been aroused and if Mr. 
Baldwin again prates of ‘‘ Give us peace in our 
time,’’ as a pretext for disarmament or the neces- 
sity of conciliating Hitler or anyone else with 
whom he hopes to make a ‘‘ contact,’’ his stock is 
now so bad it is safe to predict he will be swept 
aside. Our Air Force, our Navy and our Army 
in 1934 have got to be placed on an efficient 
footing, when we can talk of peace with some 
assurance of being able to preserve it. 


The problem of India and the White Paper is 
bound to come to a head in 1934. The Committee 
will issue their Report, which is certain to go as 
far as it dare. Well, we will leave this enormous 
question for the moment where it rests, but if the 
Government should force it through with Socialist 
support, it will mean a Conservative split with 
portentous possibilities. 


The Enterprising Alien 

The loss of India will apparently be regarded 
by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Baldwin, and Sir 
Samuel Hoare, as the crowning achievement to 
their careers as democratic statesmen !—or should 
it be ‘* comrades ”’? 


Then there is Ireland. The Free State at our 
doors. De Valera shows his utter contempt for 
our King and Country. Who would doubt but 
that if we should be involved in a foreign war he 
would immediately seek to succour our enemies, 
and make the Free State our Achilles Heel ? 


In the last war, in 1916, when we were fighting 
Germany with our backs to the wall, this enter- 
prising alien, in the Easter Week Rebellion, 
organised an ambush at Balls Bridge and shot 
down 216 Sherwood Foresters in two minutes. 
He was tried for his life by Drum Head Court- 
Martial, claimed to be an American citizen, and 
got off. 


Later, when captured, Mr. Lloyd-George 
secured his release behind the backs of the military 
authorities. 


At the present time, our Ministerial Comedian, 
Mr. “‘ Jim *’ Thomas, almost fawns upon him. In 
1934 will the force of public opinion demand that 
the Free State stays in the Empire as a loyal 
member or else goes out, one or the other, and in 
the latter event packs off the million and a half 
Irish, mostly worthless and many criminals, who 
have found living here, large numbers on the dole, 
far preferable to starving in Ireland? As aliens 
we should prefer their room to their company. 


But the great problem for 1934 is, shall we at 
last find a real national leader? The stage is set 
for it. Public opinion more and more leans to 
the idea. And the hour produces the man. 
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A Practical Alternative 
By Hamish Blair (The Man on the Spot) 


HILE the nation is being stampeded by of 
all men, its Conservative leaders, to- 
wards a brink more steep than that which 

launched the Gadarene herd to destruction, we are 
actually challenged, and by these same leaders, to 
provide them with an alternative Indian policy! 
Only the pen of W. S. Gilbert could have done 
justice to the brazen irrelevance of such a demand. 


The first and most obvious alternative is to halt 
the stampede. If that can be done we shall then 
have a breathing space in which to look about 
us and consult our maps. Almost any other road 
would be safer than the one we are on. 


There is, however, no lack of alternatives. 
Here is one. 


The most important person in India is, and 
always has been the ryot, or peasant cultivator. 
On his prosperity or the converse rests the entire 
edifice of government and trade. Up to the time 
of the Montagu reforms the main preoccupation of 


British policy was how that prosperity might be © 


procured, augmented and stabilized. Since that 
time its chief concern has been apparently to dis- 
turb the peasant’s ‘“‘placid, pathetic contentment”’ ; 
to give him a stone (the vote) for the bread of a 
more tolerable economic existence. 


The Pivotal Peasant 

For this pivotal unit, the Indian peasant, is 
not only poor beyond all the nightmares of 
pauperism. He is, with very few exceptions, a 
slave to the money lender, who has him tied up in 
a coil of indebtedness on which he pays anything 
from 75 to 200 per cent. per annum as interest, 
and is also obliged, in many instances, to cultivate 
the money lender’s crops for nothing. 


There are more than 200 millions of cultivators 
in India, and most of them are being ground to 
powder under this relentless system. Their 
personal wants are simple. A mud hut, a loin 
cloth for the man, a sari for the woman, a bow! of 
rice or other cereal food a day, of which the only 
seasoning may be a pinch of salt and occasionally 
a chillie by way of condiment—these make up the 
sum of their worldly needs and possessions. 
Most of them live perpetually on the borderline of 
starvation. Under such conditions is it to be 
wondered at that the possibility of education 
never enters even into their dreams? 


Yet to satisfy these modest requirements the 
peasant has to labour in the fields from dawn io 
dark. He is a model of industry, but all he 
gains from his efforts is the very minimum of 
feod and clothing that will serve the purposes of 
decency and keep body and soul together. Why 
is he so poor? 


Owing to his poverty he frequently cannot 
afford to save or buy the seed grain which is an 
absolute necessity if he is to raise the crops on 
which he depends for his existence. He has to 


borrow even his seed grain from the money 
lender, on terms which make it impossible 
for him ever to get out of the usurer’s clutches; 
and his sons inherit his debts. Struggling to pay 
off interest at 75 or 150 per cent., and sometimes 
even more, each year sees him bogged more hope- 
lessly. And the money lender, having him in his 
power, exploits him pitilessly, giving him just 
enough to keep him from starving, and working 
him until, worn out and incapable of rendering 
any further service, he is often sold up. 


That ‘s the condition of three peasants out of 
four in most provinces. The last 30 years have 
witnessed a resolute and sustained effort by the 
various Governments to redeem them from what 
is in effect a state of slavery. A vast system of 
co-operative credit has been organised which, by 
advancing money to the less encumbered ryots at 
reasonable interest, has rescued hundreds of 
thousands from the stranglehold of the village 
usurer. But the work by comparison has only 
just begun. 


Which is the more important or constructive 
programme—to liberate these long-suffering helots 
from the cruellest bondage ever imposed on human 
beings, excepting in Russia, or to give them a 
vote which not one of them wants, or knows what 
to do with? Here is an alternative worthy even 
of the attention of Sir Samuel Hoare. For it 
cannot be urged too emphatically that to en- 
franchise these millions of enslaved peasants— 
will be to throw them back without remedy into 
the clutches of the money lender. 


Bloodsuckers and Slaves 


And incidentally it will exalt the money lender 
from the status of a mere blood-sucker into that 
of a Grand Elector for the legislatures. For his 
slaves, endowed with the vote but totally ignorant 
of its meaning and completely subservient to his 
wishes, will use it exactly as he directs. It may 
be conjectured that the co-operative societies will 
fare badly at the hands of any legislature elected 
under these auspices ! 


As a matter of fact the politicians have already 
begun to lay hands on the co-operative movement, 
with the result that a serious deterioration has been 
noted by the registrars of the co-operative societies. 
When the politician and the money lender join 
hands to make havoc of the structure of co- 
operative credit which has been built up with 
infinite patience during the last 30 years, the 
cultivator will once more be relgated to slavery. 


Here—Sir Samuel!—is an alternative pro- 
gramme! To devote to the uplift of the peasant 
the countless millions that you propose to empty 
into the drain of an impossible electoral system. 
You will have your work cut out for a hundred 
years, and will at the last have something to 
show for it. 
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Indianisation of the Indian Army 


Gambling with the Security of 353 Millions of People 
By Sir M. F. O7 DWYER 


N any discussion of the defence of India two 
vital facts emerge (1) From the dawn of 
history down to the rise of British rule, no 

invasion of India by sea or land, however small 
the invading force, ever failed, (2) Since the rise 
of British rule, no invasion of India has ever suc- 
ceeded ; and only one, Amanullah’s mad gamble 
of 1919, has been attempted. The reasons for (1) 
are that in the past, while India contained some 
fine martial races, though few in comparison to the 
total population, there was neither cohesion nor 
leadership—no national spirit to rise against the 
invader. The explanation of (2) is that the 
British, having acquired the dominion of India by 
their own military prowess—reinforced by the aid 
of the fighting races, Mahrattas, Sikhs, Gurkhas 
and Northern Muslims, who after defeat were 
proud and glad to serve the victor—were able to 
bring about the unity and cohesion, and supply 
the leadership essential for external defence and 
internal security. 


Guardian of the Land 

To-day the army in India, consisting of 60,000 
British troops and 159,000 Indian—under officers 
mainly British—guards the land frontier of 6,000 
miles against invasion and maintains internal 
security in a sub-continent with 350 millions of 
people. These comprise every race and religion 
known to Europe and Asia, often violently 
antagonistic to one another, who but for the 
British-Indian army would again be exposed to 
periodic invasion or internal anarchy, such as we 
have witnessed in China for the last 20 years. 


Similarly to-day the British Navy, for which 
India pays only a nominal contribution, defends 
India’s coast line of 5,000 miles against attack by 
sea. 

History does not show any such instance of a 
rich sub-continent, the lure of every conqueror 
from Darius and Alexander to Nadir Shah and 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, being so effectively pro- 
tected. Moreover, this security is maintained at 
little cost, the defence budget being now only £35 
millions or 2s. per head, as compared with 
£2 10s. Od. in Great Britain and £1 5s. Od. in 
Japan. 

In connection with the Indian Reforms Scheme, 
the organisation which has worked such wonders 
is now undergoing a process of reconstruction. 
In the past the fighting races, being backward in 
education and trained to look to their British 
officers for leadership, could only hold a com- 
cnission from the Viceroy. 

That was felt as a hardship by the few, who by 
education were qualified for higher rank and saw 
their brethren in Civil life rise to responsible 
offices. 

Accordingly in the Great War, at the instance 


of many military and civil officers (of whom the 
writer, then Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, 
was one), Indians were made eligible for the 
King’s Commission. The concession was much 
appreciated by Indian sentiment, but in practice 
it was found that the number of eligible canditates 
was very limited. 

It is difficult to fill up the 20 vacancies reserved 
for Indian cadets annually at Sandhurst and the 
few places at Woolwich and Cromwell. This 
year an Indian Sandhurst has been started at 
Dehra Dun for which it is hoped to select 33 can- 
didates annually, making a total of 100 for the 
three years’ course. 

An infantry division of 12 battalions, a Brigade 
of Cavalry and of artillery have been earmarked 
for complete Indianisation, and only Indian officers 
are being approached till the whole corps of 
officers is Indian. 

It is difficult at this stage to judge of the results 
of the experiment, but it is known tha a consider- 
able proportion of those taken into Sandhurst have 
failed to qualify, and of those who have passed out 
several have after a few years tired of the drudgery 
of regimental life and either left the army or 
applied for transfer to civil and political posts. 


The Warrior Races 

As regards both officers and rank and file the 
governing factor is—and it is constantly over- 
looked in India and here—that for reasons of 
climate, caste and tradition, the Indian races cap- 
able of standing the strain of modern warfare are 
only a small fraction, about 5 per cent. of the total 
population. They are limited to the Pathans of 
the frontier, the Muhamedans of the Punjab (ex- 
cluding the south-west), the Sikhs of the Central 
Punjab, the Rajputs—the military caste in the 
Hindu social order—and Jats, Hindu and Muslim 
of Northern India, and the Mahrattas of the 
Deccan. 

The Indian army in war and peace is now re- 
cruited almost exclusively from these classes as a 
result of the reorganisation carried out 50 years 
ago by Lord Roberts. That great soldier, after 
the experience of the Afghan and Burma wars, 
decided on eliminating the Madrassi and other 
down-country elements which, though suitable 
enough for Indian warfare against similar adver- 
saries, were found unable to stand up to Afghans 
and frontier tribes, still less to a European foe. 

Lord Roberts held that ‘‘ as India could afford 
only a small army, that army must be composed 
of the best fighting material available, and that 
there was no place in the Indian army for a soldier 
whose only raison d’étre is that he acts as a check 
upon another soldier.’ 

That principle, which applies with even greater 
force to the officer than to the rank and file, has 
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held the field up to date, and to it is due the 
splendid military record of the Indian Army, 
under its British officers, up to date. 

A sketch map in the Simon Report graphically 
illustrates its application in the Indian peace army 
of to-day. Of a total of 140,000 (excluding 19,000 
Gurkhas from Nepal), 86,000, or over 60 per cent., 
come from the Punjab with a population of 23 
millions. 

Bengal and Assam with a population of 60 
millions do not supply a single soldier, Bihar and 
Orissa, with 35 millions, supply only 300, and 
Madras with over 40 millions, only 3,000. 

The Simon Commission meets the specious 
argument that in the past the military authorities 
deliberately killed the martial spirit of those pro- 
vinces by citing the figures of recruitment during 
the Great War, ‘‘when it cannot be suggested that 
any discouragement was offered to recruitment in 
any area.’’ Out of 683,000 combatants raised in 
India, 350,000, or over half, were drawn from the 
Punjab, while Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces, and Assam, with a population 
of 110 millions, supplied only 22,000. Of the 
fighting quality of these latter recruits the less 
said the better. 


No Silken Purse 

Bengal’s strenuous efforts to remove the re- 
proach that it had no martial spirit led to a single 
battalion being sent to Mesopotamia where, in spite 
of intensive training by selected British officers, 
it was found to be unable to march, much less to 
fight. The wisdom of Lord Roberts’ action was 
thus again confirmed. You cannot make a silk 
Purse from a sow’s ears. 

But on 26th January, 1931, the Prime Minister, 
as head of the then Socialist Government, made 
the fateful announcement that ‘‘ responsibility for 
the Government of India (hitherto exercised by 
the Crown and Parliament) should be placed upon 
(Indian) Legislatures, Central and Provincial ”’ 
with certain safeguards ‘“‘ during a period of tran- 
sition,”’ i.e., till British control is completely 
surrendered. 

He was good enough to add that ‘ under 
existing conditions, the subjects of Defence and 
External Affairs will be reserved to the Governor 
General! ”’ 

The ambitious Indian politicians at the Round 
Table Conferences were thus encouraged to look 
forward to the speedy realisation after ‘‘ a period 
of transition ’’ of their designs to get complete 
control of British India, including the Army. 

A Sub-Committee for Defence was appointed 
with Mr. Thomas as Chairman. It contained 30 
members, 7 British and 18 Indian politicians, with 
5 Indian Princes, but not a single military officer, 
British or Indian! The sub-committee discussed 
mainly the question of Indianisation of the army. 

One section demanded and still demands the 
complete Indianisation of the officers in the Indian 
Army, within a specified period, also that a time 
limit should be fixed for the complete withdrawal 
of the British Army in India! 

The Sub-Committee did not go quite so far, but 
passed definite resolutions, which are embodied in 
the White Paper, 


(a) that immediate steps be taken to increase 
substantially the rate of Indianisation in the 
Indian Army, an Indian Sandhurst being 
established at the earliest possible moment. 

(b) That to meet Indian (?) opinion the reduc- 
tion of the British army in India to “ the 
lowest possible figure ’’ should be at once 
examined ; while it was suggested 

(c) that in recruitment ‘‘ no distinction should 
be made between what have been termed the 
martial and non-martial classes.” 

Thus light-heartedly did these thirty gentlemen 
propose to wreck the splendid British-Indian 
army, to which India owes her peace, security and 
prosperity. An Indian gentleman with a know- 
ledge of history and a sense of realities gave a 
shrewd analysis of the Indian members of the 
Conference to a military officer (Ind. Emp. 
Review, December) :— 

‘* Sahib! these are all very clever men, they are 
Brahmans and Baniyas (traders) and money- 
lenders and millowners and newspaper editors and 
bankers ; they are experts in talking and writing. 
But such men have never governed India and 
could never organise a government; but they are 
champions at intrigue, and before now a good 
government has been overthrown by them. When 
it comes to fighting, as it assuredly will, these men 
will be in hiding.” 

The Indian Princes, however, had the foresight 
to propose that no action should be taken which 
would prejudice (as the weakening of the Army 
inevitably must) the power of the Crown to fulfil 
its military obligations to maintain the integrity 
of the Indian States. The contention was over- 
ruled on the ground that the Sub-Committee could 
not abrogate such treaty obligations and engage- 
ments. If, however, the military power is not 
there, how can the obligation be fulfilled? We 
have not yet heard the last word on that point. 

An Unsolved Problem 

The question arises—how could the seven 
British members, including Mr. Thomas, Lord 
Peel. Sir S. Hoare, Lord Reading and Lord 
Lothian, accept those Resolutions without reser- 
vation or qualification? If they had studied the 
Simon Report, they would have discovered the 
following very relevant facts, 

(a) The races which supply the best soldiers 
‘“* are emphatically not those which exhibit 
the greatest accomplishments of mind in an 
examination.”’ It is already being found 
that the urban non-martial castes are crowd- 
ing out the youths with martial traditions 
in the examinations for cadetship. These 
will be poor substitutes for the British 
officer who has made the Indian Army what 
it is to-day and it is believed that the regi- 
ments marked down for Indianisation are 
unpopular with the Indian rank and file and 
no longer attract the best type of recruit. 

(b) In India, as distinct from the West, the 
Army is used, and being increasingly used, 
to prevent or quell internal disorder and 
‘* on these occasions the practically univer- 
sal request was for British troops, as the 
British soldier is under no suspicion of 
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favouring Hindus against Muhamedans or 
vice versa.’’ The writer can confirm this 
from his own personal experience. More 
than half of the British troops are now ear- 
marked for internal security. What will 
happen if these are withdrawn or seriously 
reduced ? 


(c) ‘‘ Whereas the most virile of the martial 
races provide fine fighting material, other 
communities and areas do not furnish a 
single man for the regular army.”’ 


It is from these classes that the Indian politicians 
now decide to recruit a large proportion of the 
Indian Army! 

All this helps one to realise the irretrievable 
harm caused by the shelving of the Simon Report 
and the stupendous folly of setting a body of 
politicians to settle the future of the Army in India 
without a single military expert or administrator 
as a member. 


No doubt that was in keeping with the surrender 
policy of the Socialist Government, but why has 
the present government slavishly accepted it? 
Now and then we hear brave words as to the 
Viceroy having control of the army in the White 
Paper Constitution. But that army will steadily 
deteriorate under the policy outlined above, as it 
comes more and more under the influence of the 


Indian politicians for which so many openings 
are offered by the White Paper. 

Moreover, even if the efficiency of the army 
could be maintained under political pressure for 
reduction of the defence budget, combined with 
rapid Indianisation and the substitution of officers 
drawn largely from the Indian urban Intelli- 
gentsia—who have never shown any military 
aptitude—for the British officer in whose leader- 
ship the Indian soldier has absolute trust, the 
future Viceroy will not be able to use it at his 
discretion in any future emergency. 

All the subsidiary services on which the effici- 
ency and mobility of an army depend—railways, 
roads, waterways, posts, telegraphs, and above all 
the Police Force, whose co-operation is so essential 
—will under the White Paper scheme be con- 
trolled not by him, but by Indian Ministers, 
ignorant or inexperienced in military matters, and 
sometimes hostile to the very policy which the 
Viceroy in his so-called Reserved sphere is 
supposed to use the army for. 

An Indian soldier of great distinction when 
asked by a former Prime Minister his opinion of 
the scheme, replied in the writer’s presence :— 
‘* To-day, sir, you are throwing away your Em- 
pire, you are opening the gates of India to the 
enemy, and you are preparing the way for Civil 
War in my country.’’ Was he wrong ? 


A Billet Doux for Sir Samuel Hoare 


By VERITAS 


EGARDING the vexed question of Temple 
R Entry if there is one person, in India, to 
my mind, who has hit the right nail on the 
head this time, and with a bang, it is Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar. Referring to Mr. S. Iyengar’s 
speech at a Sanatan meeting in Madras, I see he is 
reported as having stated that ‘‘ the present temple 
entry movement was but a political stunt by Mr. 
Gandhi and his followers to placate Harijans and 
to win over that new party to the Congress, so as 
to present to the Government a united front.” 


To this Mr. Gandhi has replied that ‘‘ he was 
surprised and pained to find that Mr. lyengar, an 
ex-judge ’’ (and not a bad one either) ‘‘ spoke so 
irresponsibly, as he had done.”’ 


“* If he had taken the trouble to study the move- 
ment, he would at once have seen (with Mr. 
Gandhi) that the removal of untouchability was an 
article of faith.” 


Far be it from me to challenge this statement 
of Mr. Gandhi. But the evidence of the past has 
gone conclusively to prove that combined with his 
instincts of ‘‘ faith,’? Mr. Gandhi has very closely 
allied those of an extremely astute politician. 


The Untouchable Vote 
Let us examine the facts, if India is shortly to be 
given a democratic constitution. Now democracy 


assumes, in theory an educated electorate but 
theory and practice being poles apart, democracy 
more often than not especially due to the 
‘* pickings ’’ to be derived from modern politics, 
might very often be more accurately described as 
the entirely brainless being misled by the entirely 
irresponsible—for their own ends. It does not need 
a very clese study of recent elections in the West 
to bear oui the truth of this contention. 


However, for weal or woe, India is pledged to 
democracy. When she has got it how she will 
hate it! But I digress. 


Now the democratic system of Government being 
by majority Party vote, and numbers, not brains, 
being the all important factor, it is easy to see the 
tremendous importance attaching to the question 
as to whether the untouchables are going to vote 
with the Hindus or as a separate electorate. Hence 
after the long interval of some 2,000 years, do we 
find this extreme interest evinced in Hindu 
political quarters in the sad condition of the 
Untouchables. 


The orthodox Hindu fraternity have never yet 
voted an Untouchable to political power of any 
kind, but Mr. Gandhi is going to put all that 
right. You see, he says, we shall reserve certain 
seats for Untouchables. If an Untouchable is not 
elected, we have another election, and so on until 
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an Untouchable is elected (presumably. politics 
being politics, the particular Untouchable who 
would suit the Congress book), which in a joint 
electorate would of course be easy. Who pays for 
all these elections is presumably a minor point. 
1 suppose everybody gets another sur-charge on 
Income Tax and another ten per cent. cut in pay 
It is going to be a pretty expensive business if the 
past is any criterion of the future, that elections 
might go on for 2,000 years! 


The Different Parties 

Let us compare the situation with politics in 
England. In England you have Conservatives, 
the largest party, Labour the next, Liberal the 
next, and Independents and What-Nots the small- 
est. Call them in India the Hindus, the Muslims, 
the Untouchables and the Europeans. 

The last-named have in the past done a few little 
things for India, such as security, canals, rail- 
ways, roads, administrations, etc., until quite 
recently they gave the country Law and Order, 
though happily now under the present regime the 
‘previous more stable conditions are returning and 
we can once more talk about law and order as op- 
posed to ‘‘ law’ and disorder. But in a demo- 
cracy the European Party will be nowhere; it is 
numbers, and numbers alone, that count in demo- 
cracy. The larger the numbers and the more com- 
pletely unintelligent the electorate, the closer will 
it conform to the demands of modern democracy, 
the politicians’ paradise. The more ignorant the 
people are, the easier can he sway them. 

Hence the enormous power the once depressed 
and neglected but numerically very powerful Un- 
touchable community are going to wield in the 
new constitution. How will they vote? Hindu or 
Muslim ? 


_ touchable. 
Mohan Palaviyn, Mr. Knight of Broom, and Mr. 


Would it be very surprising if they turned to 
the Hindus and said, ‘‘ You have done nothing for 
us for 2,000 years, and thank you very much, but 
now that we have been given the opportunity we 
prefer to help ourselves.” 

One may be well permitted to wonder if faith 
alone influences Mr. Gandhi in his wooing of the 
depressed classes. 


The Balance of Power 
Here are the possible political combinations :— 
Hindus plus Untouchables—clear majority— 
supreme Hindu political power. 
Muslims plus Europeans plus ‘‘What-Nots’’— 

Minority. Muslims plus Untouchables plus 

Europeans plus ‘* What-nots ’’—majority 
supreme non-Hindu political power. 
Hindus alone—minority. 

The Untouchables, it will be seen, will tip the 
scale either way, though a minority party. Asa 
party, they have the promise of wielding tremen- 
dous political power, and, as long as they remain 
an independent party, of getting almost anything 
in reason that they want, for the simple reason 
that they will be able to use their vote as a very 
powerful lever to influence either party at, will. 

It’s a case of Lloyd George and his Liberals 
over again. 

And I wonder what Mr. Untouchable is going 
to do. I know what I should do, as an Un- 
Even if I saw Mr. Pandit Madan 


Gandhi, all strolling off to the ‘‘ Café a la Ortho- 
dox Hindu ” for a chatty little luncheon party 
together, I should say, ‘‘ All very nice, all very 
beautiful, all just as it should be, but still, all the 
same, if you don’t mind, I would still like to keep 
my independent vote.”’ 


Another Letter to 


Y LADY, 


I have been in the Flying Corps during 

the War and know that he who rules the 

air quickly and without warning—rules Europe ; 
and, knowing you have the welfare of your country 
vat heart and realise the danger we are in owing to 
the heartless neglect of our so-called Leaders who 
talk Peace when others are arming, I write to you. 


Germans openly say, ‘‘ Next war, we will give 
you a surprise.’” What our Air Force is, I don’t 
know, but many of our few machines are out of 
date. Fancy these against, say, 5,000 of the latest 
German models, which can do 200 miles an hour. 


- ‘Viscount Rothermere sees the grave danger. 
‘Our Army and Navy is useless without 5,000 
*planes, and you might as well scrap the lot—as 
they could do nothing for ships, and divisions 
“would be bombed out of existence and the British 
people also. As soon as Germany had the air 


Lady Houston, D.B.£. 


conquered she could march—under air protection 
—and take half of Europe. 

It is estimated that where Germany has 
thousands—we have scarcely hundreds. We have 
added—after much talk—100 ’planes, but what use 
are they when we require 5,000 and 10,000 pilots ? 
If war comes, it will be on women and children as 
well as the Army and Navy, and only panic will 
reign. 

Don’t talk Peace with Nations—Mr. MacDonald 
and Sir John Simon—until you have 5,000 ’planes, 
or Germany will laugh at ‘‘ you English fools.” 
Germany will sign any documents with gold pens 
while she secretly builds big machines for com- 
merce which can easily be turned into bombers. 
London can be set on fire in twelve hours, and 
other towns ditto. Old people and the boys and 
girls are only interested in the Pictures, and do 
not realise the DANGER which surrounds them. 


The last War found us unprepared: if we are 


caught unprepared again it will be all over in a 
few hours. 
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Sea-Power and Air-Power 


Why Aeroplanes Cannot Replace Cruisers 
By Admiral Sir PERCY GRANT 


EFORE the outbreak of the Great War, the 
fundamental truth of History’s most 
elementary lesson—namely, that the con- 

tinued existence of any sea-going nation as a first- 
class power is inextricably bound up with the 
efficiency of its Navy—was universally recognised. 

To-day, however, many people are inclined to 
question whether sea power still possesses its old 
significance, sometimes even going so far as to 
suggest that the maintenance of an_ effective 
British fleet is a mere anachronism cumbering the 
road to any useful disarmament scheme. They 
point to the absence of any really decisive naval 
engagement in the late struggle, and to modern 
developments in submarines, mining defences and 
aerial warfare in support of their contentions. 
How far do such arguments hold good? 

It is probably true to say that to-day it is more 
difficult than ever to dig out an enemy who elects 
to ‘‘ lie doggo ’’ within some heavily mined har- 
bour. A determined attempt to force some such 
passage as the Kiel Canal or the Dardanelles 
might conceivably succeed, but at such a stupen- 
dous cost in ships and man-power as to constitute 
a Pyrrhic victory which would not justify the 
attempt. But a naval attack upon a strongly en- 
trenched adversary has never proved an easy nut 
to crack, as witness the Toulen episode in the 
Napoleonic wars. 


The Last Resort 

In the final resort, the value of a strong fleet 
as an offensive weapon has always depended upon 
the enemy coming out to give battle, as he did 
at Cape St. Vincent. 

So much may be conceded to the critics, but I, 
for one, strongly contest the accuracy of any such 
deductions as the suggestion that aerial develop- 
ment has in any way seriously affected the efficacy 
of the naval arm. 

One must bear in mind the fact that an aerial 
attack, carried out as a peace-time manceuvre upon 
a Stationary target, is a very different proposition 
from the real thing. In the one case the plane 
circles at will over its dummy victim, swooping 
lower and lower as it discharges its projectiles, 
till at last a bomb finds its mark. In actual war- 
fare, the battleship or cruiser concerned will be 
going full steam ahead, zigzagging in the most 
baffling manner, whilst its own complement of 
seaplanes will have already taken the air to give 
battle to the enemy in its own element. 

Above all, the ship’s anti-aircraft guns will be 
very much in evidence. In the last few years this 
department of defence has improved out of all 
recognition, and, as Earl Beatty said in a recent 
speech in New York, it is more than probable that 
one shot from the modern self-sighting, self- 
ranging weapons could “‘ blast any aeroplane out 
of existence.’’ Little as I doubt the ability of a 


modern battle squadron to hold its own against 
aerial attack, the idea that even the most up-to- 
date type of seaplane, with its limited range and 
capacity, could ever serve as a substitute for 
cruisers in patrolling the trade routes and con- 
voying merchant vessels, appears to me the last 
word in absurdity ! 

And that task, after all, is the ultimate concern 
of any fleet, more particularly of the British Navy. 
A powerful fleet may well prove a potent weapon 
in punitive expeditions, as is shown by the bom- 
bardments of Alexandria and Copenhagen, but its 
primary object is to ‘‘keep the seas.”’ To say that 
the very existence of Great Britain depends upon 
the safe passage of its food supplies from all 
quarters of the Empire is, I suppose, in the nature 
af a truism, but it is a truism which will bear any 
amount of repetition. 


A Burden of Empire 

Our lines of communication stretch for no less 
than 80,000 miles, traversed daily by an average 
of 9,500,000 tons of British ships, exceeding 3,000 
tons of individual tonnage! 

A striking example of the stupendous amount 
of damage which one fast cruiser, operating, say, 
on the Buenos Aires-London or Brisbane-London 
trade routes, might inflict, is afforded by the ex- 
ploits of the German vessel, the ‘‘ Emden.” 
Twenty-nine merchant vessels fell victim to this 
single raider—despite the fact that no fewer than 
eighteen cruisers were engaged in pursuit! On 
the other hand, the victory of the Falkland Islands 
saved this country immense damage. 

One vital result arising out of these far-flung 
lines of communication is that Britain is precluded 
from cutting down tonnage in any way involving 
a sacrifice of fuel capacity—if reductions have to 
be made, it is the guns or armour which must go 
by the board. 


Our Naval Needs 

This is no prejudiced view-point. Some years 
ago, no less a body than the French Naval Com- 
mittee, calculating the naval needs of the several 
Powers in respect of area in relation to territory, 
length of coasts and communications, external 
trade and seaborne traffic, arrived at some striking 
conclusions. Taking Italy as 1, they rated Japan 
1.6, France 3, United States of America 4.2, and 
the British Empire 10. Yet Britain has been the 
only country to make substantial reductions since 
the war in naval strength ! 

But, although most unbiassed observers with 
any knowledge of the subject will, I think, agree 
that sea power is as vital a necessity in time of 
war as ever it was, many people fail to realise the 
services which an efficient fleet can render 
humanity in time of peace. 

Yet it should surely be obvious that, in times of 
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national disaster or emergency, like a volcanic 
eruption, an earthquake, famine, or some insur- 
rection endangering the lives and property of 
foreign residents in the locality, a fast cruiser, 
rushed to the scene of activities, will prove of 
unique assistance in succouring the victims and 
preserving order. 


One hitherto unrecounted incident from my own 
personal experience may serve to illustrate some- 
thing of the manner in which the British Navy has 
earned its existing reputation as a kind of inter- 
national police force. 


Whilst I was in command on the Australian 
station, urgent word came through from the 
Governor of Fiji, saying that revolution had 
broken out amongst the native population and 
imploring the despatch of a man-of-war to protect 
lif: and property. Now it so happened that no 
British ships were available at the time, so I sent 


for the commander of a sloop of the Australian 
fleet and detailed him for the job. 

Before he sailed I instructed him that he was to 
request the Governor to pay him a ceremonial 
visit aboard, to be accompanied by a full salute 
ot seventeen guns—although such proceedings are 
usually strictly confined to officers above the rank 
of captain. The Governor proved only too will- 
ing to carry out my wishes. Arrived on board, 
he greeted the commander and stood to attention 
whilst the salvo of blank was duly discharged. 

The sequel was little short of amazing. No 
sooner did the reverberating roar of the guns im- 
pinge upon the startled ear-drums of the black 
insurgents than the entire revolutionary force took 
to their heels and bolted into the jungles! The 
revolt was at an end—nipped in the bud by a mere 
act of courtesy on the part of a tiny British sloop. 

I very much doubt whether an aeroplane would 
have produced the same effect ! 


Shooting Stars 


Some Great Shots and Lesser Lights 
By J. Wentworth Day 


WAS brought up among great shots. It is no 

boast, since I shoot indifferently. But on the 

threshold of memory, in those golden days of 
the pre-war nineteen hundreds the great shot was 
not uncommon. The good shot, moderately 
plentiful. Men had more leisure and more money. 
Rather shall I say that the money was in the 
hands of those who appreciated good shooting 
and were brought up to it. The rural horizon was 
serene and unblemished save for the vociferations 
of an active little mountebank from Wales named 
Lloyd George. 

Partridge manors were broad and well-keepered. 
They were shot, not by syndicates of week-ending 
stockbrokers in effulgent checks, but by their 
native squires. The country gentleman was not 
yet condemned to a third-floor flat in Bayswater, 
and the manufacturer had not assumed that titular 
lordship of the soil which to-day accompanies a 
gun in an agent’s shoot. 

Brightest of the shooting stars in our East 
Anglian firmament was Tom de Grey, sixth Lord 
Walsingham, the greatest game shot the world 
has ever known. 

He dominates those childhood memories, a 
terrific and frightening figure clad in the most 
amazing garments, that even the eccentricities of 
a pre-war mind could devize. On his head he wore 
a cap made from the skin of a hedgehog. The 
spines stuck out like pins in a pin-cushion. The 
snout and grinning teeth were pulled down over 
his eyes as a peak. Above gleamed two black, 
beady glass eyes. His waistcoat was of snake- 
skin and his jacket of moleskin, black and shining 
like the silkiest velvet. Below were cords and the 
old sort of buskins that did up in the front. 


This, let me premise, was not his normal shoot- 
ing attire. On orthodox days he wore black and 
white checks on which a whole Economic Con- 
ference could have played noughts and crosses. 
But the snakes, moles and hedgehogs came out 
when he visited my old home at Wicken, on the 
edge of the old wild, undrained fens, where the 
bittern still booms to-day, where the Montagu’s 
Harrier still nests in the reed beds, where he and 
my uncle, the late Isaac Aspland, who owned the 
hind legs of that superb horse, Robert the Devil— 
and my cousin the late Frederick Johnson of 
Wicken Hall and the late William (‘‘ Longbow ”’ 
—because he drew it) Howlett of Barton Mills once 
killed as many snipe on a winter morning as would 
fill a bushel measure. 

I doubt if we shall ever see Lord Walsingham’s 
like again. His fame to-day rests on that amazing 
bag made at Bluberhouses on August 30, 1888, 
when, using a pair of hammer guns, he killed 1,070 
grouse with fifteen hundred and ten cartridges in 
a day. 

He told me afterwards that the dead grouse were 
stacked in the farmhouse passages and corridors 
in piles three and four feet high. And for a week 
after, the farmhouse itself was crawling with 
vermin which had deserted the dead birds for the 
hospital persons of the farmer and his guests. 

Such a feat—of the gun, not the fleas—is 
almost unbelievable. It was made possible by 
the peculiar conformation of the grounds. The 
moor is long and narrow with a dip in the middle, 
so that you can drive it back and forth. The 
whole area is not much more than 2,000 acres. 
But the wind was right, the birds came well, there 
were no big packs and Walsingham himself was 
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on the top of his torm. 

Even so, the mere physical strain of firing 1510 
cartridges in a day is far beyond the normal en- 
durance of the average shot. Most men get a 
gun headache after the five-hundredth cartridge. 

And think of it with hammer gun. I have shot 
with that pair myself. There were no ejectors 
and both loader and gun had to be on their toes 
all the time. 


The Mere of My Delight 


But perhaps better even than that spectacular 
bag I like the magnificent mixed day which he 
had on that mere of my delight, Stanford Water, 
in the heart of the Norfolk Brecklands, where the 
stone curlew whistle and the pine trees stand 
lonely on the brown unending warrens. 

It was a bitter winter day on January 31, 1889, 
working with one man and a dog, shooting the 
carrs and swampy bits of those headwaters of the 
Wissey during the day and flighting the mere 
itself at dusk, he picked up a total of 191 head. 
The bag consisted of 39 pheasants, 6 partridges, 
23 mallard, 6 gadwall, 4 pochard, 1 golden eye, 
7 teal, 3 wild swans, 1 woodcock, 3 snipe, 1 
pigeon, 2 herons, 65 coots, 2 moorhens, 9 hares, 
16 rabbits, 1 otter, 1 pike (shot underwater), and 
one rat. 

Lord Walsingham always maintained that if a 
man could kill three out of five of the birds he 
shot at, under all and any conditions, he could 
safely call himself a good shot. Put thus, it does 
not sound difficult. But try it and see. 

I suppose His Majesty the King, Lord 
Huntingfield, the late Marquess of Ripon, the 
late Captain Freddie Fryer who lingers 
lovingly in those early memories as a donor of 
half-sovereigns, Sir Harry Stonor, the late Lord 
Downe, Corny Wykeham-Martin of Leeds Castle 
in Kent, and the late Lord Westbury, were, with 
one or two others, not only the finest shots of 
their age and generation, but probably the best 
of all time. 

Sir Harry Stonor and the King alone remain. 
Of the Royal family, the Duke of York is the 
only one really interested in shooting or who can 
shoot at all well. A Norfolk loader, whom I had 
at Croxton Park near Thetford last season, 
straight from Sandringham, told me that the 
Duke’s stance and swing was almost identical 
with that of his father in his earlier days as 
Prince of Wales. 

Somehow I do not think the guns of the present 
day can, or will ever, equal those giants. How 
often do you see a man, standing under the hedges 
of Dullingham or Cheveley, on those gorgeous 
September mornings when Newmarket lies half- 
hid beneath the mists, like a lost city of the plain, 
when the coveys come thick and fast like cannon- 
balls, how often do you see a man take two in 
front and two behind with that effortless ease 
which the late Archibald Stuart-Wortley im- 
mortalised for all time? 

And when, I wonder, will anyone equal that 
performance achieved some years ago by Lord 
William Percy, Miss Mounsey-Heysham of 
Castletown, and my old friend, Mr. Charlie 
Wrykeham-Martin? They had been out part- 


ridge shooting all day on the Castletown lands 
near Carlisle. They had no shot larger than 
sixes. Miss Mounsey-Heysham was shooting 
with a 20 bore. Dusk came on. And as they 
walked home across the Rockliffe Marshes, the 
geese came in from the Solway sands. In long 
wavering skeins they cackled overhead towards 
the upland stubbles. 

The three guns spread out and lay on their 
backs. Charlie Wykeham-Martin lay in a pool 
of water three inches deep. He stayed there all 
night. And when dawn came they sent a farm 
cart to gather the bag—sixty-two geese. Remem- 


ber, they were all killed with game guns and 
sixes. 


Great Guns of To-day 

Who are the great ones of to-day? Two 
winters ago I saw the late Sir Henry Birkin have 
five driven coots dead in the air, using three guns 
from a wildfowl punt pitching in a north-east 
wind and a snowstorm. That was during the 
Annual Hickling Broad Coot Shoot. I put it 
dewn as the finest performance I have ever seen. 

They tell me that Mr. Ivan Cobbold is a good 
shot and fires ten thousand cartridges in a season. 
Mr. Frank Barker is somewhere near the top of 
that tree on which the de Greys and the Van- 
necks have sat for so long. Mr. J. F. Mason of 
Eynsham has killed wood pigeons by the cart- 
load. Lord Dunglass, among the younger ones, 
is good. And there are a few more. But not 
many. And none of these present ones compare 
in actuality with the old school. 

Are the young shots too careless—careless of 
their health and careless of practice? Do they 
smoke too much, drink too much, stay up too late 
or take too little exercise? If there is a fault it 
is lack of practice and too little exercise. 

The seat of a motor car is not such good 
medicine for the inside of a man as the outside of 
a horse. Who to-day walks down Piccadilly 
every day in July, swinging an iron walking stick 
weighing seven pounds? Rimmington-Wilson 
did that every summer for forty-years. He said 
it made his arms flexed and ready for a gun in 
August. And there, indeed, was one of the 
greatest shots that ever lived. 

As for big game, who is there? 
Finch-Hatton is dead. And round him is folded 
the cloak of the gods. My friend, Commander 
David Blunt, killed 167 elephants to his own 
rifle, the year before last. It was a lone sefari 
with the minimum of porters and bearers. One 
morning he killed 17 before breakfast. But then 
that is his job. He is Officer in Charge of Ele- 
phant Control in Tanganyika. There are one or 
two other white hunters whose names are great in 
Africa and will remain so—but of the amateurs 
there are none to follow in the steps of Selons and 
Seton-Karr. 

‘So our glorious decline. The sport of our 
fathers, the art of Peter Hawker, the “‘ unerring 
tube’ of Osbaldeston, has become to-day an 
excuse for stockbrokers to entertain their clients, 
a slippery step in the ladder by which those whose 
blood has been ennobled by cheque-book climb 
their petty Olympus. 


Poor Denys 
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The Saturday Review as | Knew It 
By A.A.B. 


JOINED the staff of the SaturpAy 
REVIEW in 1892 as a free lance when I 
left Parliament. The Editor was then 

Mr. Frank Harris, who was the best talker, 
and the best writer, and the biggest scoundrel 
that I ever met. It is ill abusing people who 
are dead, but Mr. Frank Harris was really the 
limit. 

He sold the SATURDAY REVIEW, which he 
had acquired for an old song, to a group formed 
by Lord Hardwicke, Lord Farquhar and Lord 
Derby for a considerable sum of money; I 
cannot say for certain, but I think it was about 
£10,000. He sold it on what is now called a 
fraudulent balance sheet; the assets of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, as of any other paper, were 
its advertisements. But Mr. Harris’s adver- 
tisements were all faked. 

For instance, there was an advertisement 
from the Café Royal, from a coachmaker in 
Bond Street, from a gunmaker somewhere else, 
all of which looked on paper to be a consider- 
able asset. But on enquiry it turned out that 
these advertisements were set off by Mr. 
Harris against sums of money which he owed 
to the Café Royal and to the coachmaker and 
to the gunmaker. They were of no value 
whatever. 


Mr. Harris Departs 

This was pretty bad, and we could, of 
course, have prosecuted Mr. Harris and had 
our money back; but none of us wished to 
throw good money after bad, and by the time 
the property came into our hands Mr. Harris 
had gone to Monte Carlo to start a new hotel, 
and we did not wish to pursue him. 

The Hardwicke group appointed Mr. Harold 
Hodge to be the editor, and he conscientiously 
discharged his duties for eleven years. They 
then sold the Review to Sir Gervase Beckett, 
who appointed as Editor Mr. Dewar. But Mr. 
Dewar and Sir Gervase Beckett quarrelled so 
incessantly that I was persuaded to take on 
the editorship myself. At first I had but a 
small number of shares in the property, but by 
degrees I acquired by purchase from Sir 
Gervase Beckett the majority of the shares, 
and I was in the happy position of being at 
once owner and Editor of the paper. This was 
about 1915, when Mr. Frank Harris not only 
faded into the distance, but had gone over to 
America and entered the service of Bernsdorf, 
the German Ambassador, and for valuable con- 
sideration took to writing against England. 

I took up the paper at the beginning of the 


war, quite the worst time for running a weekly 
paper that could be imagined, and as I wrote 
what I thought and believed was the truth 
about the war, the result was that I was not 
popular with the Conservative Whips, which 
was a matter of course. I was equally obnox- 
ious to the Censor’s Office, because I fre- 
quently criticised the tactics and strategy of 
the Generals, and the politicians. 


On the Black List 

As I was afterwards informed, I was put 
upon the Black List of the Censor’s Office, and 
was marked ‘‘ thoroughly objectionable and to 
be watched.’’ That was not the way to make 
a weekly newspaper during the war profitable, 
and it was not profitable. 

I strove on with this uphill task through the 
vears of the war, until 1920, when my health 
broke down, and I was glad to sell the paper to 
Mr. Mackay Edgar, a partner of Spurlings, 
and at that time at the zenith of his financial 
career. Mr. Edgar appointed as Editor Mr. 
Filson Young, and after a year or two, during 
which the paper plunged deeper into distress, 
it was bought by Mr. Pinckard, from whom it 
has now passed into the hands of Lady 
Houston. 

That is a short history of the financial career 
of the SaturDAY Review as far as I know. 
The SaturDAY REvIEw was founded in 1852 
by Mr. Beresford Hope, a Conservative who 
hated Disraeli and held very High Church 
views. In those days a weekly paper had few 
competitors, and among its regular contribu- 
tors were Lord Robert Cecil, afterwards Lord 
Salisbury, and Mr. John Morley, who has told 
us in his Recollections how he and the future 
Lord Salisbury sat in the Editor’s ante-room 
staring at one another without saying a word. 

It is also on record that Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
who was at the height of her fashion as the 
author of the Girl of the Period, was thrashed 
by the Editor, Mr. Dutton Cooke. 


Writing for Bread 

Lord Robert Cecil told his father in justifi- 
cation of his abuse of Disraeli that he wrote for 
bread, and Mr. John Morley has left on record 
the fact that he made £700 a year out of jour- 
nalism, which will give some idea of the remu- 
neration received in those days. A Tory weekly 
journal, founded on hatred of Disraeli and 
unpopular High Church principles were bound 
not to pay, and the SATURDAY REVIEW never 
has paid, though at the time of its starting it 
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Supplement to the Sarurvay Review, 30.12.33. 


OUR DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTOR 


Our Readers will join us in wishing him kindliest 
Christmas Greetings and Good Health for 1934 
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had some of the most celebrated pens of the 
days to write for it. 

As a novelty it had its vogue, and for the 
first ten years of Mr. Beresford Hope’s owner- 
ship the paper certainly had its most prosper- 
ous time. 

I was not so lucky. I came in at the tail end 
of the story, when the views of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW had become unpopular, and it was a 
hard struggle to make ends meet. I made one 


discovery as an Editor, namely, that no con- 
tributor ever reads anything which he has not 
written himself, although I frequently urged 
my writers to read the whole Review. Things 
are very different to-day. The army of rivals 
have multiplied unceasingly. 

But the SATURDAY REVIEW has now passed 
into the hands of a lady of spirit and means, 
and has therefore every prospect of a second 
and more brilliant youth. 


The Trousers that Caught Fire 


A Terrible Alpine Adventure 
By Lt.-Col. Cyril Foley 


OME people loathe snakes, but are none the 
less fascinated by hearing about them. 
Others have a similar horror of heights, and 

yet would rather read about Alpine adventures 
than of any other sport. I belong to the latter 
category. 

The very idea of climbing a mountain like, say 
the Grepon, makes me positively shudder. Yet 
pictures of climbers crossing the perpendicular 
face of a mountain with no apparent hand or foot- 
holds of any sort shape or description, or steeple- 
jacks at work, interest and thrill me. I cannot 
look at these pictures for any length of time with- 
out a feeling of nausea, but look at them I must, 
in spite of the knowledge that I shall probably 
dream that I am occupying the same position as 
the individual in the picture. 

Nor can I refrain from asking members of the 
Alpine Club to relate some of the many _ hair- 
breadth escapes which they must inevitably have 
experienced. 


It is just as well perhaps that I can hardly ever 
get them to do so. They usually say that thev 
cannot remember being in a position of grave 
danger. If you confront them with a photograph 
of themselves in a situation which is almost un- 
bearable even to look at, they may say, ‘‘ Oh, 
that was a rather awkward traverse,’’ or something 
of the sort. 


A Man of Many Medals 


I have a great friend, a famous climber, who is 
Editor of the Alpine Journal, and who incidentally 
won so many medals in the Great War that they, 
together with those he already possessed, overlap 
when he wears them. I have made it quite clear 
to him that it is useless for the Selection Com- 
mittee of the Alpine Club to approach me with a 
view to my inclusion in the next side chosen to 
assault Mount Everest, though after going through 
what I went through there can be little doubt I 
must have strong claims to inclusion. 


My friend was an eye-witness of the frightful 
thing, and was also responsible for it, for he it 
was who in March, 1909, suggested that we should 


climb a small mountain at the back of the hotel 
at St. Moritz, and come down by a short cut. 


I paid no attention to these ominous last words 
at the time, and he and I and Baron de Forest 
set out after lunch one Sunday upon the ascent of 
the fatal hill, which proved to be nothing but an 
arduous walk. When we reached the summit the 
sun had just set, and I remember we were admiring 
the beautiful after glow when de Forest suddenly 
said to me Where is Bill? ’’ I look round—he 
had disappeared ! 

We shouted, and after some time we heard a 
voice in the far distance below calling, ‘‘ Come 
on, you fellows.’’ We followed his footsteps to 
the edge of a terrible precipice, and realised that 
that was the ‘‘ short cut home.’’ De Forest said, 
‘* Well, we must follow I suppose,’’ and dis- 
appeared leaving me alone. 

I have already said that I am not at my best on 
a mountain. However, something had to be done, 
and I summed up the situation pretty quickly. I 
reckoned that I had three courses open to me. 
(1) To return alone the way we had come, which 
would probably mean losing my way in the dark. 
(2) To sleep on the top which was certain death 
from cold and (3) to follow my companions over 
the precipice. 

I chose the last of these terrible alternatives, 
and screamed out ‘‘ How do I come down?” I 
was just able to catch the answer ‘‘ Sit down, 
brake with your stick and hurry up.’ 


In a Dentist’s Chair 


As you will see I carried out the last part of the 
instruction to the letter. Feeling like a man in a 
dentist’s chair, I sat down and slid over the crest. 
I remember seeing the figures of my companions 
looking like pedestrians viewed from the top of 
the Eiffel Tower. I estimate my speed for the 
first 50 yards at not more than five miles per hour. 


The snow was hard but my stick held me back, 
and I think I must have got down another 100 
vards of the nightmare before I registered eight 
miles per hour. My stick was then wrenched from 
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my hands, and I completed the course at an 
average speed of just under 30 miles per hour. 


Having been brake on the winning bob at 
Engleberg, when we won the International Cup 
for three years in succession, I can estimate speed 
accurately. 


At about 230 yards my trousers (flannel) emitted 
sparks, like sparks you see coming from the 
funnel of an engine at night. 


I was afterwards informed that these sparks 
increased in volume and brilliancy for about 70 
yards, and at 300 yards there were no sparks 
because there were no trousers. For the last 100 


yards I| progressed in unilluminated pain, but it is 
impossible to say with any degree of certainty 
what would have happened had the descent been 
500 instead of 400 yards in length. 

Whether the anatomical part of my body which 
was at that moment nearest the snow would have 
emitted sparks at 500 yards is a matter of pure 
conjecture, but it is impossible, as the speed would 
have automatically increased to 40 miles per hour. 

On arrival at the hotel they fetched me a large 
bath towel to cover my nakedness, and I went to 
bed and slept on my face. I believe I am the only 
person who can claim the unenviable record of 
having the seat of his trousers set alight by friction. 


SERIAL The Surrender of an Empire 
By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by The Boswell Publishing Co., Lid., went into a second 


edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. 


It was and is, in our opinion, 


a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the modern world. 


It was in the midst of these preparations that 
Litvinov in the name of the Soviet Government 
came forward on November 30, 1927, at the Fourth 
Session of the Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion with the proposal for complete disarmament. 
All land, marine and air forces were to be abol- 
ished ; all weapons, military supplies, means of 
chemical warfare and other forms of armament to 
be destroyed, and all warships and military air 
vessels to be scrapped. 


This joke at the expense of the League, which 
the Soviet Press had always derided, was charac- 
teristic of Bolshevist humour, and the rejection of 
its proposal provided the Soviet Government with 
an excuse for remaining outside the League as 
ultra-pacifist and continuing their military prepar- 
ations to which their ratification of the Protocol, 
prohibiting poison gas, in April, 1928, presented 
no obstacle. 

It was now the turn of Germany to make a “‘ ges- 
ture,’’ and on March 5, 1929, the Government of 
the Reich informed the Council of the League of 
Nations that it had decided to ratify the Bill on 
the Geneva Protocol prohibiting the use of poison 
gas in war. One seems to remember something 
of this kind happening before. Had not Germany 
appended her signature to the Hague Declaration 
in 1899, promising to abstain from the use of 
‘*‘ asphyxiating or deleterious gases’’? Yet this 
had not prevented the gas attack of April 22, 1915, 
which forced the Allies six months later to retaliate 
by the same methods. The public memory, how- 
ever, is short, and the prohibition of poison gas in 
future on the initiative of Germany was hailed with 
rapture by the League of Nations. 


Yet only a month later, with strange inconse- 
quence a proposal of the same kind was turned 
down by the League. On April 24, 1929, Count 
Bernstorff, the German delegate to the Sixth Ses- 
sion of the Preparatory Disarmament Commission 


at Geneva, came forward and solemnly proposed 
to prohibit the launching of bombs or weapons of 
any sort from aeroplanes. Lord Cushendun, who 
was present in the place of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, reminded the Assembly that ‘‘ the Hague 
Convention of 1907 had prohibited aerial bom- 
bardment, nevertheless it had been used during the 
last war. In these conditions it seemed that pro- 
hibitions of such a kind were not of great value.”’ 


(My italics.)* The proposal was accordingly re- 
jected. 


Why had the same argument not been used in 
the case of poison gas? Why had the worthless- 
ness of German gestures and promises not been 
recognised before ? 


The ban on poison gas subscribed to by Ger- 
many in 1929 and by Russia in April 1928 did 


nothing to check its manufacture in both those 
countries. 


In August of this year (1930) Germany was 
carrying out tests in gas warfare at Kaiserslautern 
in Bavaria. 

The tests occupied three hours, and were con- 
cluded with a real gas attack, in which irritation 
gas was used. They were watched closely not 
only by the Bavarian military authorities, but also 


by chemical and other experts from Berlin and 
Hamburg.’ 


Again in September the inhabitants of a certain 
district of Berlin complained of suffering from the 
effects of tear gas which was being used in the 
training of soldiers, some of which had escaped 
from the premises belonging to the German 
Army.* 

With regard to aviation, Herr Kiinstler in new 
revelations of 1928 had referred to the secret 
agreement between the German Ministry of De- 


1 The Times, April 25, 1929. 
2 Daily Telegraph, August 26, 19380. 
8 Daily Mail, September 10, 1930. 
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fence, the Soviet Government and the Junker 
works for the establishment of aircraft and aero- 
engine works in Soviet Russia, and when the 
whole question of relations between the Reich- 
swehr and the Red Army came up in the Reich- 
stag at that date it was admitted that the Junkers’ 
activities in Soviet Russia had had official 
backing. This was said, however, to be ancient 
history, and the Government’s relations with the 
Junker Company were declared to have been 
dissolved. 

Die Menschheit of June 1, 1928, however, main- 
tained that this was still going on: 

It is an established fact that a number of German 
aeroplane factories abroad produce military aeroplanes. 
This applies above all to the Junker firm in Russia 
which provides for the Red Army. The financial means 
for this outlay have been supplied to Junker’s by the 
Reichswehr and the Soviet Government. Stalin con- 
gratulated himself on the support of Germany in the 
aero-technic arming of the Red Army. That happened 
at the end of 1927. The fact was established by the 
Reichstag and dismissed as an isolated case. 

Die Menschheit went on to enumerate further 
‘* isolated cases ’’ of the same kind. 

Fresh evidence which has recently come to light 
tends to confirm these assertions. During the dis- 
cussions on army estimates that took place in the 
Reichstag last May (1930), questions by Socialist 
deputies elicited from the Minister for War the 
admission that relations between the Soviet 
Government and the Reichswehr existed with the 
cognisance of the Foreign Office. Herr Kiinstler 
again returned to the charge and declared ‘‘ that 
secret relations between the Reichswehr and the 
Red Army were maintained up till recently.” 
General Groener (War Minister) appeared much 
disturbed and refused to give any information on 
the subject. As the Morning Post observed on 
this occasion: ‘‘ It is known... . that the idea of 
a military alliance between Germany and the 
Soviets is very popular in certain German military 
circles. ... The German Staff officers very often 
visit Soviet Russia.’’ On July 21, 1930, the 
Morning Post quoted a number of utterances by 
German Nationalists in support of an alliance with 
Soviet Russia. ‘‘ If ever we should march,”’ Herr 
Westfallen, the leader of the militant Nationalist 
organisation ‘‘ Werwolf,’’—what about all these 
patriotic ’’ organisations having been sup- 
pressed in 1926?—said recently in Oldenburg, 
‘* if ever we should march, we would never march 
against Bolshevist Russia. We will conduct war 
not against the Bolsheviks, but in alliance with 
them, because this alliance would help us in 
realising our aims.” 

The death of Captain Amlinger, a German 
cavalry officer who was killed in the following 
month of August in an aeroplane crash in Russia, 
where he was employed as a pilot by the Soviet 
Government, drew public attention still further to 
the danger of this alliance. Even the Daily Herald 
expressed alarm, observing that this incident ‘‘ will 
throw a flood of light on intrigues between certain 
German Army chiefs and the Soviet. Desperate 
official attempts are being made to cloak the truth. 
For it has always been officially denied that there 


are any close relations between the German Army 
and the Soviet.”’ 


Too Late 

The Nationalist paper, the Lokalanzeiger, vainly 
attempted to cover up the scandal by announcing 
that Captain Amlinger broke his neck in a horse 
race. But the truth was out. Captain Amlinger 
was found to be only one of a number of German 
officers then in Russia, whose names were cited 
by the indefatigable Herr Kiinstler at a meeting 
on September 8, and he went on to declare that 
German officers had collaborated with the Bol- 
shevist military attaché in preparing the Com- 
munists’ manifesto against the Young Plan and 
the Versailles Treaty. 


Such was the condition of affairs in Germany 
whilst the dawn of the millennial age was being 
hailed at Locarno and Geneva, whilst the long 
war between France and Germany was being de- 
clared as ended for ever, and whilst the Kellogg 
Pact, ‘‘ renouncing all war as an instrument of 
national defence,’’ was being signed by the 
representatives of the Allies and of Germany 
amidst general emotion. 


It is unnecessary to follow the course of negotia- 
tions in greater detail with regard to reparations— 
the appointment of still further committees, the 
formulation of the Young Plan for the final fixation 
of the war debt, the institution of the International 
Bank at the Hague Conference to carry out the 
Young Plan, more committees set up by the 
Hague Corference—all these may or may not 
settle this vexed question on which already so 
many abortive conferences have been held since 
1918. 

A Tangible Result 

But one tangible result of international confer- 
ences and League of Nations Assemblies has been 
the evacuation of the Rhineland, for which Ger- 
many began to agitate directly the Kellogg Pact 
was signed. According to Article 428 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the occupation of German 
territory by the Allies was to end on January 10, 
1935, when the last zone would be evacuated, but it 
was stated in a Declaration signed on June 16, 
1919, by Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau and 
President Wilson that if Germany by some date 
earlier than this had given proof of her goodwill 
and satisfactory guarantees to assure the fulfil- 
ment of her obligations, the Allies would be ready 
to come to an agreement for an earlier evacuation 
of occupied territory. 

What proofs had Germany given of her good- 
will or good faith that would justify this conces- 
sion? The truth concerning her supposed 
disarmament has been shown in the foregoing 
pages, and in the debate that took place on the 
Rhineland in the House of Commons on 
December 3, 1928, when Sir Austin Chamberlain 
pointed out that Germany had not yet complied 
with her obligations in the matter of reparations. 


Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27; June 
3, 10, 17, 24; July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26; 
Sept. 2, 9, 16, 23, 80; Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28; Nov. 4, 11, 18, 
25; December 2, 9, 16, 23. 
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Malta—Civil War or—? 


Italy’s Eyes on an Empire Keystone 
By Bernard Bland 


EMORIES of the blue waters of Valetta 
Harbour, perfect nights under a Mediter- 
ranean moon, and happy, sunny days, 

crowded my mind as I read of the latest troubles 
in Malta, culminating in the dismissal of Parlia- 
ment, and the assumption by the military governor 
of supreme command. 

For an island so singularly blessed by nature, 
Malta is particularly unfortunate in her national 
politics. One can believe the old hymnal— 
‘“‘ where only man is vile ’’—when one thinks of 
Malta, and the racial tragedies which have dark- 
ened the peace of the island. 


It is only a few years since Malta was torn by 
bitter religious dissension, brought about by a 
quarrel between Lord Strickland, the Prime Minis- 
ter, and His Holiness, the Pope. 

Finally, Lord Strickland was threatened with 
excommunication from the Catholic Church, and 
the various factions in the island rallied, accord- 
ing to their convictions, to His Lordship and to 
the Pope. Fierce riots, in which knives and even 
pistols were used, broke out wherever members of 
the rival factions met, and it was only the deter- 
mined action of the then Governor, Sir John 
Ducane, which prevented the trouble from taking 
almost revolutionary form. Happily, that is now 
over, but the latest political development looks like 
making fresh trouble. 


Pride of Ancestry 

The true Maltese is a great nationalist, and is as 
proud of his ancestry as a Briton of Norman 
descent. For this reason the assumption of 
authority by the British Governor may fan the 
flames of racial hatred—never completely out in 
Malta. One of the main grievances of the people 
is, according to Maltese patriots, that no proper 
form of self-government has ever been granted to 
the island. To some extent this is true, but 
Malta is more fortunate than most Crown Colonies, 
in that her Parliament is elected, and not nomi- 
nated by the Governor, as is the case in other 
British Colonies, not possessed of Dominion 
Status. 

Generally speaking, the British Governors and 
officials get along quite well with the Maltese 
leaders, many of whom have accepted British 
honours, and all of whom owe the oath of alle- 
giance to King George. One or two determined 
nationalists, however, have never ceased to 
clamour for the complete withdrawal of the British, 
although they have always stipulated that they are 
prepared to remain within the Empire. 

There is a big Italian element in Malta, which is 
forever seeking the annexation by Italy of the 
‘island. Naturally, in view of the existing friend- 
ship between Italy and Great Britain, the Italian 
Government could not contemplate such a step, 


yet there is a powerful faction amongst both 
Maltese and Italians which has repeatedly pressed 
Signor Mussolini to approach the British Govern- 
ment with the suggestion that Italy become the 
island’s sovereign state. 

Here is another source of potential trouble, for 
there can be little doubt that the Italian party will 
be ready to take advantage of the latest political 
difficulties, particularly when they so closely affect 
the Italian community. 


Anti-British Bills 

As the Governor of Malta revealed in a dispatch 
to the Colonial Office, the Maltese Parliament 
forced through bills adversely affecting Maltese 
and British interests in the island. One of these 
bills made Italian a compulsory subject of exam- 
inations for Government positions, while the lan- 
guage was also taught in the Government schools, 
where English was discouraged. In the opinion 
of the Governor, and most people with any know- 
ledge of Maltese politics, will agree with him, this 
was a determined attempt to fill the best Govern- 
ment positions with Italians, who would favour 
their own nation in important Government 
contracts. 

The finances of the Government, too, are caus- 
ing alarm to the Colonial Office. Excessive ex- 
penditure in the island has been obvious for many 
years, and some time ago the Governor was forced 
to intervene to prevent certain expensive contracts 
—for which the Government could not possibly 
pay—from being placed in Europe. Added to 
actions of this nature is the fact that the pay of 
Maltese officials, popular with members of the’ 
Government, is often increased to a ridiculous ex- 
tent with the connivance of the members. 


A Naval Base 
Great Britain, of course, regards Malta as of 
considerable importance from a naval defence 
viewpoint. For this reason, alone, she could 


never allow complete Maltese control of the island, . 


unless some safeguard of the naval base was in- 
cluded in any Treaty of Home Rule. 

When the British Government restored the 
naval base of Wei-Hai-Wei to the Chinese 
Government in 1929, she did so with stipulations 
that certain parts of the harbour must remain under 
Royal Naval control, and that the harbour must 
always be opened to British naval units. A num- 
ber of Maltese politicians learned of this, and were 
quick to suggest that a similar scheme might be 
put into operation regarding the island. 

They received a polite reply that Wei-Hai-Wei 
was only leased for a fixed period by His Majesty’s 
Government, and that by the terms of the lease, 


. Britain was bound to return the city to China. 


Opportunity was taken at the same time to point 
out that Malta was, practically speaking, British 
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territory and that while every facility for self- 
government would be granted, the idea of handing 
over the island to the Maltese could not be con- 
sidered. 

In view of these facts, the attitude of the Colonial 
Office is scarcely surprising. Moreover, it is an 
open secret that the British authorities in Malta 
recently learned of the existence bf a powerful 


Maltese secret society, sworn to fight for Home 
Rule with the methods of Indian Terrorists. 
Whether the terror gangs will go ahead with their 
plans now is questionable, but I should not be 
surprised if agitations throughout the island 
brought about a state approximating civil war, and 
which only the firm hand of the British Governor 
can check. 


On Buying a Second-hand Car 
Points to Look For and Points to Avoid 


By KAYE DON 
(Motoring Editor, Saturday Review) 


OMETIMES a friend is met who asks to be 
put on to a good second-hand car and, on 
beine asked for what price, replies ‘‘ Oh, 

about a pound a wheel. 


This indicates a belief that a perfectly usable 
vehicle can be obtained for a five-pound note. 
While it is quite true that this is possible, the 
car bought for this amount is not likely to give 
lengthy service. It is, however, very possible by 
spending say £25 to £40 to get an excellent 
machine if a comparatively high horse power is 
not objected to. The rule in this market is—the 
larger the H.P. the lower the price. 


A car such as is indicated would be of 1928 or 
1929 vintage and would probably have done some 
50,000 miles. This mileage need be no deterrent 
if the make is a reliable one. With regard to the 
make—if the car is required for heavy work it is 
probably soundest, although this seems un- 
patriotic, to have an American. 


Why They Last 


They do not have such high efficiency engines 
as the smaller British Cars and are therefore run 
‘more often under their maximum capacity, which 
tends to make them last longer. 


This type of car can no longer be bought as 
cheaply. as during the last few years, since the 
Continent has been absorbing them in very large 
numbers and the restriction of imports of new ones 
has made them more valuable. Nevertheless, £40 
will still produce a vehicle good for 20,000 miles. 


Just now it is best to look for them in the 
country garages, because the foreign draw is 
heaviest in London. The question of examina- 
tion is a very vexed one. A trader when buying 
such‘a machine very likely only wants to know the 
year, make and type of body and whether it is 
a ‘‘ clean ”’ one, (i.e., whether the body work and 
paint is in reasonable condition) on the telephone 
in order to fix a price, but the private buyer is 
not so free and easy. 


An American car of reputable make of the age 
and mileage mentioned is, however, unlikely to be 
worn out and supposing by ill-luck it turns out no 
good, the trade will always take it back for £5 or 
so less than was given. And after all, even if the 
whole thing turned out unsatisfactory only £40 
has gone. It is definitely a waste of money to have 
a professional survey made of this type of car. 
It costs several pounds and with a decent American 
make any motor minded individual can tell whether 
the car is reasonably sound or not. 


A More Difficult Problem 

The smaller horse-powered British Car is a much 
more difficult problem. To begin with, the price 
will be £50 to £60 and although the tax will be 
perhaps £10 p.a. less and the petrol consumption 
over a year another £10 less—yet the risks are 
greater. 

As suggested above, the mere fact that they are 
of smaller H.P. almost certainly means that more 
has been taken out of them by being driven nearer 
to their maximum capacity and it is a very nice 
question to decide which of the two types to go for. 
Possibly sentiment will tip the scales in favour of 
the British product. , 

If the tyres are in poor condition or worn out 
it is astounding what value for money can be now 
obtained. By looking round, several dealers who 
specialise in cheap tyres can be found, and £3 
will go a long way towards retyring the car. 


The Vital Battery 

Perhaps the weakest of all points is the battery 
and if this is at all worn out a new one MUST 
be got, which at several pounds is the most 
expensive replacement likely to be required. 
As regards the body, the really important point 
to look at is the roof, since if this goes the repair 
is a very considerable item. Paintwork need not 
be considered very seriously since a five pound 
note can be made to work wonders. 
Finally let it be borne in mind that for rough 
work it is absolutely possible to get a thoroughly 
good car for the very low prices mentioned 
above. 
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The Wrong Ghost 


By Hugh Ross Williamson 


HEN Sir Patrick and Priscilla were found 

dead in their beds on Christmas morning, 

there was no fuss. The event, indeed, 
had long been expected. The old family doctor, 
who had been in attendance on them for the last 
year or two, told himself, as he signed the certifi- 
cate, that he was surprised that their hearts had 
lasted so long. The aged housekeeper, whose 
efforts to rouse them with their early tea were an 
indubitable failure, escaped suspicion. 

It is true that one of the local constables was 
puzzled by the circumstances of the death and 
suggested that she should be questioned. But he 
was new to the neighbourhood, somewhat over- 
zealous in his duties and addicted to reading 
detective novels. It was pointed out to him by 
his superior officer that such suggestions, if per- 
sisted in, would result in his dismissal. Lizzie 
was almost as respected a member of Rysmore 
society as Sir Patrick himself. She had been 
Priscilla’s nurse and was devoted to the family. 
She was 73. Even to hint at foul play was 
fantastic. 

In the young constable’s favour it must be 
admitted that Lizzie benefited considerably under 
the wills of the deceased, for she was left the 
house and what little money there was. Also 
there was an unmistakable look of horror on the 
faces of Sir Patrick and his daughter, which 
suggested that the failure of their hearts had been 
facilitated by a shock of some kind. In addition, 
Lizzie was noticeably reticent. Quite uninten- 
tionally she gave the impression of knowing a 
great deal more than she told. Which, indeed, 
she did. 

But, though she guessed that it was in some 
way connected with the ghosts, she had no more 
idea than had the young constable of the cause of 
the ‘‘ grim Christmas tragedy,’’ as the papers 
called it. And when on the following Christmas 
eve she overheard scraps of conversation in the 
next room which might have elucidated the 
mystery, she kept them to herself. They made 
very little sense, anyhow, and would have puzzled 
even the deductive brain of the young constable. 

** Dogsbody, man, I’m not blaming you,”’ said 
one, a deep voice. ‘‘ The silly shape of the roof 
hindered me. First time there, too. If only 
w’ed arrived together. . . .” 

‘* |’ faith, indeed,’’ sighed another, a lighter 
voice. ‘‘ But so is ever the way. But, quoi 
faire? The difficulty of explanation is equalled 
only by its futility. Seeing you in the room, I 
naturally concluded . 

That was all. Lizzie listened carefully for more, 
but was rewarded only by silence. The ghosts 
must have gone. The only really annoying thing 
about ghosts, she reflected, was that they could go 
without opening or shutting a door, so that one 
had no real clue to the time of their departure. 
For a little time she ruminated on what she had 


heard ; then, failing to piece it together, she went 
to sleep again. 


What she could have told, had she wished, was 
this. Many years ago, Sir Patrick and Priscilla, 
his daughter, had come to Rysmore to retire. 
‘“ A fellah,’’ said Sir Patrick, ‘‘ wants to die in 
peace.’’ Actually it would have been truer to say 
that, having lost all his money by unfortunate 
investments, he wanted to live in peace among 
people who knew nothing of his previous and 
accustomed opulence. Coming unknown to Rys- 
more he could set his own pace. Though it was 
a quiet one, he found that in spite of himself he 
became a local celebrity. 

Personality would out. He pontificated in the 
hostelry of ‘‘ The Black Cow ’”’ amid silence as 
respectful as he had ever found at his own board, 
and if he took some time to become accustomed to 
drinking other people’s beer instead of his own 
claret, he discovered that his present hosts were as 
sympathetic as his past guests. The defiant black 
lock which hung over his right eye had turned 
through grey to white, pending its final dis- 
appearance, yet wisps of it remained to the end. 
His voice, once so challengingly resonant, 
quavered a little, but the oaths which it expressed 
were unmodified. The fire in the eyes waned, but 
the fire in the outlook, if anything, increased. 

Not until one had heard Sir Patrick on the sub- 
ject could one appreciate what an utterly weak- 
kneed and spineless generation was the present. 
Nor, if one were to judge by his anecdotes, were 
his immediate contemporaries much better. He 
had, by his own confession, failed to find anyone 
whose outlook on life was sufficiently stark and 
stern to meet with his unqualified approval. The 
most gruesome of murder mysteries, which one of 
his listeners recommended him to read, left him 
contemptuously cold. ‘‘ A child’s bottle-feeding,”’ 
he called it. 


Priscilla, on the other hand, who had picked 
up the book from curiosity when she found it 
lying about the room, did not sleep properly for 
a fortnight after reading the first chapter. She 
was a gentle, timid, romantic soul and Sir 
Patrick was not the only one who found it difficult 
to realise that she was his daughter. 

There had always been a slight tension betwen 
them since the day when she had refused to marry 
the man of his choice and failed to secure the man 
of hers. She was thereafter a perpetual liability 
to him, as he explained to her. She did not take 
much notice of him, but devoted herself to love 
poetry and sentimental romances. These she 
dreamed over, evening after evening, while she 
waited for her father’s return at ten minutes past 
ten, so that she could say ‘‘ Good night, Papa ”’ 
as she had done for fifty-four years. 

The only night in the year when this ritual 
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was not observed was Christmas Eve. Then 
nothing would drag Sir Patrick to the ‘* Black 
Cow” and Priscilla would scorn even Mr. 
Garvice’s novels. Both of them were in bed by 
aine. Rysmore speculated on the reason for Sir 
Patrick’s behaviour and in his absence suggested 
that he played Santa Claus. It was as likely an 
explanation as any they could think of. Lizzie 
also wondered. After hearing voices in both bed- 
rooms, she asked Priscilla about it and Priscilla, 
having extorted an oath of secrecy, explained to 
her about the ghosts. 

It appeared that ‘‘ The Towers,” the semi- 
detached villa in which they lived, was built on 
the site of the monastic outbuildings which had 
once belonged to Rysmore Abbey. For centuries 
after their destruction at the Reformation, the place 
had remained a waste of green fields and it was 
not till the beginning of the present century that 
an enterprising builder had made it once more a 
human habitation. But the ghosts remained. 

There were two of them. One, the elder, was 
a Crusader whose expedition to Palestine was the 
outcome of an unsuccessful attempt to abduct one 
of the nuns. The other was a young poet, a 
native of Rysmore, whose sensibility was so 
exquisite that he had, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, drowned himself in the river 
because his lady-love had misliked his complexion. 
One Christmas Eve they had, by accident rather 
than design, blundered into ‘‘ The Towers ’’ and 
discovered there an appreciative audience. 


In Sir Patrick, the Crusader found a man after 


his own heart—a man, in fact, such as, he thought, 
had disappeared hundreds of years ago. Sir 
Patrick, on his side, felt that it was almost worth 
living among drooping, lily-livered nincompoops, 
if one was able to meet, even one, such a man as 
the Crusader. Together they discussed the merits 
of the sword and the battle-axe as weapons of 
execution, compared Saracen and Italian tortures, 
spoke lovingly of the technicalities of corpses and 
agreed on the proper treatment of women. 

And to Priscilla the poet discoursed languish- 
ingly of love and beauty in cadences of ineffable 
melancholy. Her heart beat faster as his 
fastidious words rolled into their rounded periods. 
Tears filled her eyes as she listened to a recital of 
the pangs and sorrows of love. 

Thereafter the visitation became an annual 
event. It afforded to Sir Patrick and Priscilla a 
secret joy with which no other experience in their 
lives could compare. And every Christmas Eve, 
as I have said, they retired at nine o’clock, hoping 
against hope that their guests would arrive before 
midnight. But it was not until the last stroke 
of twelve had boomed from the Abbey clock that 
the conversation could start and Sir Patrick ask : 
** And what shall we begin with this year?’’ To 
which the Crusader would invariably reply: 
‘* The Sicilian massacre was as pretty a piece as I 
ever saw ’’ and proceed to describe it with a wealth 
of detail which it is quite impossible for me to 
reproduce or for the reader adequately to imagine. 

What Lizzie could not have told, even had she 
wished, was this. On that fatal Christmas Eve 
of 1932, there was a slight delay on the part of 


the ghosts in setting off from their meeting place 
on the roof of the B.B.C. Readers will remember 
that that particular Christmas was the first on 
which that eminent Corporation was housed in its 
present, new building. (I should perhaps 
explain that the introduction of wireless on a large 
scale necessarily altered many social functions 
among the ghosts. The Brocken and similar 
rendez-vous became completely outmoded, and if 
some observers have deplored a growing tendency 
to exclusive nationalism in consequence, it must 
be admitted that increased efficiency has more 
than compensated for it. Elementals, of course, 
retain their purely local organisations). 

The Crusader, whose sense of direction was 
never very good, completely lost his bearings 
among the new aerials and arrived at ‘‘ The 
Towers ’’ somewhat late and distinctly flustered. 
When the voice from the bed greeted him with 
an unfamiliar phrase, he lost his temper and said 
(to the accompaniment of oaths which, again, it is 
impossible to print): ‘‘ You’re going to hear about 
the Sicilian massacre first. It was as pretty a 
piece as ever I saw,’’ and launched into the well- 
known details. But instead of a_ satisfied 
chuckle, the recital was greeted by a frightened 
scream, which drew his attention to the fact that 
he had visited Priscilla’s room by mistake. As 
she was unmistakably dead, he withdrew hurriedly. 

Sir Patrick’s end on hearing the second, and 
most sentimental, of the poet’s lyrics, starting 
‘* Sing me, my sweet, to sleep’s enroséd bowers,’’ 
was probably the more painful. 
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Dickens, “That Dancing Puck” 


And Professor Leacock’s Attempt to Trip Him Up 
By Shane Leslie 


T Christmas Dickens comes in with the Holly 
and the Pantomime, if such things are 
cherished to-day. Of all the Victorian writers he 
is being reviewed and weighed ever and afresh. 
No other novelist invites so many writers to write 
about him. It is impossible to write books about 
Thackeray and Trollope. But the last word on 
Dickens still seems remote, although Gissing and 
Chesterton have given him their best attention. 

Stephen Leacock has been given his chance as 
a professional humourist to trap, trip or tap that 
dancing Puck who wrote for thirty years under the 
name of Charles Dickens. Dickens can be tripped 
but never trapped. Thank Heavens he is always 
on tap. 

Mr. Leacock is weighed down by the task. ‘“‘One 
stands appalled at the majesty of such an achieve- 
ment. In the sheer comprehensiveness of it no 
writer in all the world has ever equalled or ap- 
proached it. None ever will. The time is past.” 

After this one is surprised to meet some modern 
criticism ; at the same time Mr. Leacock has come 
not to make hay upon those sunny fields, but to 


leave an immense immortelle over the famous: 
grave. 


The Law of Genius 

Mr. Leacock never dares to be frnny, but he is 
sometimes caustic ; but wherever he can take breath 
he becomes full-hearted in his appreciation. ‘‘For 
Dickens there were no more rules of art than there 
were rules of battle for Napoleon.’’” That was why 
he could suspend the narrative in Barnaby Rudge 
for five years, because he had suddenly thought of 
the Gordon Riots and the date needed adjustment. 
That was why he could strike Miss Summerson 
blind in Bleak House and restore her sight later 
when it suited him. ‘‘ No one but Dickens could 
get away with that.’’ Mr. Leacock gropes for the 
secrets of Dickens’ power and often not in vain. 
Of Chuzzlewit he says: ‘‘ The book shares with all 
Dickens best work that strange alchemy of trans- 
formation whereby every sin and wickedness are 
softened as things seen far off in retrospect and 
horror is replaced by a smile: it is as if one 
mingled smiles and tears over the half-forgotten 
pains and sorrows of childhood.’”’ This is true 
even more so of Copperfield which carries the same 
charm as Newman’s ‘“‘ Apologia,’’ because it is 
the autobiography of a sensitive artist.” 

Mr. Leacock points out the realism of Dickens 
and his insistence on being shown prisons and 
horrors when he was travelling abroad like the 
Paris Morgue or the execution of an Italian mur- 
derer by the guillotine. His account of the execu- 
tion stands by any of the realism of the Nineties. 
It was only in the matter of love and morals (which 
the Victorians mistook for the same thing) that 
Dickens ‘‘ was utterly and absolutely respectable.”’ 


For him, Copperfield would have been ruined by 
a chapter describing Emily’s life in Italy with 
Steerforth before he threw her aside. ‘‘ That is 
exactly the difference between Dickens and his 
French counterpart Alphonse Daudet.”’ 

There is one point which has never been the sub- 
ject of a disquisition, to what extent did Dickens 
owe his popularity and power to his illustrators ? 
In days before the Cinema it was the comic plates 
of a Cruickshank or a Hablot Browne (Phiz) which 
impressed characters on the public. 

No artist in words has ever had such immense 
help from artists in pencil as Dickens. Leach, 
Doyle, Landseer, and Stone all shared in the work, 
but it was upon the wings of ‘‘ Phiz ” thaf Dickens 
entered immortality. When after the ‘‘ Tale of 
Two Cities ” he broke off a connection of twenty 
years without a word we feel that Hablot Browne 
had every reason for grievance. 

But everything must be forgiven Dickens even 
when he does not know he is behaving like a cad. 
Leigh Hunt as Horace Skimpole was more a be- 
trayal than a portrayal. This has been a sore con- 
troversy with Dickensians. ‘‘ The truth probably 
is that Dickens meant Horace Skimpole to be a 
charming and lovable person which he certainly is 
not. Dickens failed in his aim. Skimpole is a 
skunk, just as Steerforth is a cad and Wrayburn a 
bounder.”’ 

A Cautious Humourist 

There is a Chapter on the ‘*‘ Mystery of Edwin 
Drood ” and so an entertaining, worshipping and 
yet in parts unkindly book comes to an end. It 
may pass into the shelf of the few books which are 
worth keeping about Dickens. It is packed with 
sane criticism and occasional satirical asides, but 
never does the humourist Leacock dare to be 
humourous at the expense of the arch-humourist of 
history. 

However crabbing at times, there are explosions 
of wonder and awe. We realise that all his con- 
temporaries are dust and that Thackeray only sur- 
vives as a foil and a broken and battered one to 
Dickens. Out of the Nineteenth Century the 
novels of Dickens and the Operas of Wagner sur- 
vive by a certain majesty of giant accomplishment. 
Each has added a world complete in itself to the 
dreary world from which men endeavour to escape 
in moments of comic or musical ecstasy. What a 
book could be written to show that their technique 
was parallel: the heaping up of ten thousand 
sounds and colours: the long evocation of charac- 
ter: the reliance on scenery : the immortal response 
from humankind. 

The faults of Dickens and Wagner have perished 
with the critics of their time. Both wrote for all 
time. 


Charles Dickens. By Stephen Leacock. Peter 
Davies. 
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Correspondence 


Road Death Statistics 

SIR,—The recent figures published by the Ministry of 
Transport show that out of 8,025 road fatalities in the 
first six months of this year, 1,171 occurred to 
pedestrians “‘ crossing or running into the road.” 

The majority of these were due, admittedly, to the 
carelessness or thoughtlessness of the victims them- 
selves. At the same time there is the possibility that 
the motorist involved in the accident, even though 
exonerated from blame, might have been able to save 
the situation if he had been more skilled and careful 
or if his car had had better brakes. 

All British motorcar manufacturers have for some 
years past aimed at safety first and foremost. We our- 
selves equip our cars with a transmission which enables 
the engine itself to be used as a powerful additional 
brake in an emergency. But all these safety factors 
will not secure safety unless the motorist keeps his eyes 
on the road and the pedestrian looks both up and down 
the road before he “‘ crosses or runs into it.” 

The New Year is not far away. Here is a New Year 
Resolution for motorists and pedestrians alike: Reduce 
road dangers in 1934 by the exercise of care, common- 
sense and forethought. R. N. AVELING. 

THE DAIMLER COMPANY, LIMITED. 

# Coventry. 


The Prospective Budget Surplus 

SIR,—Let us temper our joy at a probable Budget sur- 
plus with the conviction that any of us could balance our 
personal budget after dissipating our substance by 
sticking our hand deeply enough, according to neces- 
sity, into the other fellow’s pocket! 

Where real cleverness would come in, and this clever- 
ness has still to make itself evident, would be for this 
as well as previous Governments pledged to economy to 


spend the taxpayers’, that is industry’s, money as other’ 


nations spend it, by ceasing from pouring out such 
money in accesses as well as excesses of spoonfeeding 
and legalised charity, alias social services, alias funds 
for vote-catching. 

Under this head our expenditure is greater than that 
of the rest of Europe combined, and it is the chief 
reason for the starvation of our fighting services, which 
are pared down because they are not deemed by our 
political opportunists to be a vote-catching counter of 
importance. 

Once we bring this expenditure into line with that 
of other nations not one whit less humane, but politi- 
cally more honest than our salary-hunting demagogues, 
it will be as easy to get a Budget surplus as it will be 
to provide adequate estimates for Air Force, Army and 
Navy. Puiuie H. BAyYEs. 

58, Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 


Birds and Cruelty 

SIR,—The Bill prohibiting the snaring and caging of 
British birds, having passed its third reading in the 
House of Commons, will duly become law. 

I understand that those members who voted for the 
Bill, as well as the general public who favoured its 
passage, did so because they are convinced that to snare 
any bird and keep it in captivity is cruel. 

It would be interesting to know how these people 
regard the lot of birds of prey, such as the eagle, vulture 
and kite-hawk, exhibited in the Zoological Gardens? 
These birds would normally take their exercise at an 
altitude of several thousand feet and find their chief 
enjoyment in the chase that is the prelude to a meal. 
These and many other foreign birds, after being snared 
and expatriated, are now exhibited for scientific and 
educational purposes. The question of cruelty in their 
case does not apparently arise! 

But the goldfinch, the linnet or the siskin, singing 
lustily in his cage in the village cobbler’s workshop, 
is the victim of cruelty and must be legislated for. 

Is the distinction illogical, zoological—or both ? 


G. H. Lupo.r. 
Hotel Europa, Malaga. 
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THE SURRENDER OF 
AN EMPIRE 


BY NESTA H. WEBSTER 
This book of 400 pages is a plain 


unvarnished record of the works 
of our politicians since 1914, which 
have brought us ever closer to 
ruin. It is not a pleasant tale, but 
it is retold with unerring pen, and 
is an invaluable political study. 


Price, 7s. 6d. 
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The Theatre 
Holiday Fare 
By PRINCE NICOLAS GALITZINE 


HE lilt of a brass band high up near the arc- 
lamps, the raucous voices of caged beasts 
over the human babel, the smell of saw-dust and 
tobacco; cracking whips, thundering hoofs, agile 
limbs; spangles, tights, clowns—‘‘ Here we are 
again,’’ Bertram Mills’ Grand Circus at Olympia. 
New turns, new improvements every year, but 
the old glamour remains. I admired the English- 
trained horses; Captain Wesley’s Sea Lions have 
learned many new tricks, such as playing ‘‘ God 
save the King’’ on a musical instrument; the 
trapeze artists thrilled me to the core, while the 
intelligence and docility of Miss d’Argens’ lions 
and Trubka’s tigers were a marvel to behold. If 
you want to keep young—visit the Circus. 

Every schoolboy ought to find out ‘* What 
happened to George.’’ Of late holiday plays 
have been getting slightly stale. Even the ever- 
green Aunt of Charley has had her face lifted this 
year, therefore a new entertainment for boys and 
girls is truly welcome. Originally discovered by 
the Liverpool Repertory Theatre Company, now 
at Wyndham’s, this play by Vera Beringer has a 
full West End cast, with Robert Atkins at the 
heim. The acting is uniformly good. The boy 
Desmond Tester has a big part, and one cannot 
help admiring the way he tackles it with the com- 
plete lack of self-consciousness of the accomplished 
artist. Betty Jardine stands out from the others 
by creating an admirable and life-like study of 
Annie the maid; while Robert Atkins captivates 
both young and old in a finely drawn sketch of a 
tramp. 

The story has a good and exciting plot, the 
characters are well defined, with sound under- 
standing of child psychology, and J. Gower 
Parkes has designed some original and very 
adequate scenery for the 14 scenes. 

But once again the author and producer have 
asked the public to finish their job with the blue 
pencil. 

When whole passages, such as scene 2, Act 1, 
and unnecessary pantomime touches have been 
deleted, and certain absurdities like the detective’s 
name altered, the pla is a certain holiday winner. 

[Acknowledgments and thanks, I think, are due 
from us to the author for making one of the 
characters in the play demand a Saturday Review 
from a newsboy. ] 

What Happened to George. 
Wyndham’s Theatre. | 


Age and Youth 


HE intolerance of age is worse than the 
intolerance of youth. One can see that from 

H. M. Harwood’s new play at the Queen’s 
Theatre. I think he ought to have called it ‘‘ The 
Old Folks AND Home.”’ In it he tries to show 
us the psychological clash of two generations and 
their supposed difference of purpose with regards 


By Vera Beringer. 


to marriage. But is he quite fair in his methods ? 

Firstly, he entrusts the championship of the 
older cause to Marie Tempest, with her amazing 
‘* savoir-faire '’ and polish of stage-craft. The 
best lines in the argument are given to her, and 
she is endowed as well with a superior understand- 
ing as far as the workings of the younger 
intellects are concerned. Secondly, youth as usual 
is made out to be rotten to the core, with but little 
heart and still less brain. The men are deplorably 
weak in the reasoning faculty, rakes or earnestly 
stolid. The one girl, Nora Swinburne, is a con- 
ceited fool, the other (exceptionally well played by 
Margaret Rawlings) a reckless wanton. Every 
now and again they are all made to denounce them- 
selves, calling each other ‘‘ cinema people ’’—‘‘ so 
many flicks,”’ explorers to whom women are just 
undiscovered country, or existing only as some- 
one’s spare wheel. 

Throughout the play one feels a grudge against 
modern youth, which, if the author could only 
understand and give it a certain latitude, is not so 
very far removed from his ideals. The main 
difference is unwittingly brought out at the close 
of the play, when the Mother says that her life was 
regulated by a certain code or tradition that con- 
doned, if necessary, hypocrisy. The young 
people of to-day are trying to free themselves of 
that and bravely face, as Mr. Harwood points out, 
a far more difficult world than their parents, with 
otherwise unchanged emotions, standards or 
methods. 

The Old Folks at Home. 


By H. M. Harwood. 
Queen’s Theatre. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PREMISES 


WELL-KNOWN property which, by virtue of 

its previous history and classic associations, 

is eminently suitable to become the foundation of 
a new Public School of the highest class, is at 
present available. It would become immediately 
famous. The price is £30,000. Close to London. 
Only genuine applications entertained, no 
pressure to sell. Write Box 450, The “‘ Saturday 
Review,” 18/20, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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THE WORKING OF A 
CORPORATE STATE 


by HAROLD E. GOAD & MURIEL CURREY 


“* Here is something that the respons- 
ible citizen must not miss reading.” 


. . . F. YEATS-BRown in 
The Sunday Times. 


“ This very lucid and objective little 
book.” . . . The Yorkshire Post - 
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The Cinema 


The Best Films of 1933 
By MARK FORREST 


N taking a bird’s eye view of the pictures 
which the public has had an opportunity of 
seeing during the past year, the improvement in 
the standard of British films is outstanding. 
Technically, now the productions of two or three 
of our leading companies compare very favourably 
with Hollywood, and, if the scripts were only 
better, there would be little to choose between the 
finished articles. 

There were two pieces of work accomplished 
over here during 1933 which stood out above the 
rest; these were ‘‘ I Was a Spy” and ‘“ The 
Private Life of Henry the Eighth.”” The former 
was directed by Mr. Saville, and this pictorial 
representation of the war experiences of Marthe 
McKenna fully deserved all the praise which was 
lavished upon it. It was well acted, well pro- 
duced and recaptured the atmosphere behind the 
lines very faithfully. The latter, directed by Mr. 
Korda, was technically excellent, but the script 
was unworthy of the settings. 

Good, however, as these two films were, they 
could not be said to compare with ‘‘ Cavalcade.”’ 
This picture, directed by Mr. Lloyd, was far in 
advance of anything done here, or for that matter 
anywhere else, and it takes its place among the 
few great pictures for which the industry has so. 
far been responsible. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
LONDON 


GREATLY 
NEEDS 


The duty on oil fuel and the rise 


in the price of milk will increase 
our annual expenditure by £4,000 


WILL YOU HELP US TO FIND THIS? 


President: 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 


Treasurer: 
Hon. Sir ARTHUR STANLEY, 
G.B.E.,C.B., M.V.0. 


Apart from ‘‘ Cavalcade,’’ Hollywood gave us 
‘* Dinner at Eight ’’ to balance ‘‘ Grand Hotel,’ 
and ‘‘ Tugboat Annie ”’ to set off against ** Min 
and Bill,’’ but neither of these two productions, 
nor ‘‘ State Fair,’’ were so excellent as their two 
lavish musical shows, ‘‘ 42nd Street ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Kid from Spain.” 


No review of the year’s activities in America 
would be complete without the mention of ‘‘ King- 
Kong,”’ technically the most interesting picture 
of the year, and the appearance of Walt Disney’s 
Silly Symphonies in colour. Katherine Hep- 
burn’s performance in Morning Glory ’’ was 
the most promising piece of acting, and Mae 
West’s loquacity in ‘‘ I'm No Angel” the most 
surprising. 


Nevertheless, next to ‘‘ Cavalcade,’’ must be put 
two German pictures—‘‘ Der Traumende Mund,”’ 
in which Elizabeth Bergner, directed by Mr. Paul 
Czinner, gave such a great performance, and 
‘* Emil und die Detektive,’’ a delightfu! children’s 
fantasy, directed by Mr. Lamprecht. ‘‘Kadetten’’ 
was another fine German film, but Mr. Pabst’s 
*“Don Quixote,” though beautifully photo- 
graphed, was otherwise disappointing. 


There were no new Russian pictures of great 
merit, and there only remains the French cinema. 
Here Mr. Clair’s ‘‘ 14 Julliet ’? was not up to his 
usual high standard, but ‘‘ La Maternelle,” 
directed by Jean Beniot Levy and Marie Epstein, 
was a great piece of work, and ‘‘ The Virtuous 
Isidore ’’ had some moments of real comedy. 


HELP 


Secretary & Clerk to the 
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America and Silver 


Debenhams Group Reconstruction | 
[By Our City Editor | 


AVING attempted to raise world prices by 
interference with one section of the bullion 
market, that concerned with gold, America seems 
now determined to upset the silver market to the 
fullest possible extent. For some time past 
American silver interests have been agitating to- 
wards some form of Governmental subsidy in days 
when such artificial aids to prices of commodities 
are being distributed with some freedom, and a 
measure of restriction of silver production and 
sales was achieved by the London Agreement by 
which Indian sales were limited to 35,000,000 ozs. 
a year for the next four years and the producing 
countries arranged to withdraw from the market 
35,000,000 ozs. from their mined production each 
year. 


Now President Roosevelt by virtue of his extra- 
ordinary powers has ordered the Government pur- 
chase of American-mined silver at 64} cents per 
ounce, a price about 45 per cent. higher than that 
ruling in the market. The London market’s view 
of this latest move is reflected in the fact that a 
sudden rise of 3d. per ounce in the market price for 
silver was followed by a reaction which accounted 
for 50 per cent. of the rise and there has been no 
question of advancing silver to anything like the 
level represented by the American Government 
price. If the general result of the subsidy is to 
be the same in the case of silver as with other com- 
modities, the production of silver will be stimulated 
and the provisions of the London Agreement 
largely offset. 


If there were to be extensive re-coining of silver 
at least a temporary stimulus would be given to the 
metal. But what the London market bears in 
mind are the enormous stores of silver which any 
substantial rise in the price of the metal is bound 
to bring to light once more. 


America’s latest move seems more likely to 
result in the building up in the United States of 
enormous unwanted silver reserves than in the 
raising of prices to any detectable degree. In the 
event of the establishment of these silver reserves, 
too, the way will once more be open for the ante- 
diluvian theorists of the New World to advocate a 
world-wide reversion to bimetallism. 

Good Year for Stocks 

Fortunately, Governmental intervention of a 
panic stricken nature is less prevalent in this 
country than elsewhere and Stock Markets are 
ending the year on a cheerful note. The Revenue 
Returns, with an increase compared with the same 
period of the previous year of £12,000,000 in 
revenue and a reduction of £53,000,000 in expendi- 
ture, have given even the Chancellor grounds for 
optimism and British Government stocks have risen 
once more on hopes of some reduction in income 
tax and a Budget surplus. It is well, however, to 


remember that the saving in expenditure has been 
entirely at the expense of the investor, the 
£53,000,000 reduction representing savings in the 
debt charges which commenced with the con- 
version of the 5 per cent. War Loan to a 3} per 
cent. basis and have continued throughout the 
bond market during the past year. 

One can hardly expect that with the rentier 
suffering an all-round reduction in income the tax 
returns will be undiminished. Excise, also, has 
been disappointing, largely owing to the fact that 
excise duties have in some cases overstepped the 
saturation point. Protection, however, has come 
valiantly to the country’s aid in producing much- 
needed revenue to the extent of £132,000,000. 

Altogether the position is a promising one and 
warrants the rise in stocks which has taken place 
during the year. The ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine ”’ list 
of 365 representative stocks shows a capital 
appreciation of £453,000,000 on the year, and even 
this is below the highest point touched during the 
past twelve months. The rise in Rails and 
Industrials has been most pronounced and the 
latest results and reports of the big companies 
show some justification for the Stock Exchange’s 
optimistic view. 

Debenhams Group Scheme 

In days of reconstruction in the business as well 
as the political world, schemes for dealing with 
accumulated debts by the joint-stock companies 
are unfortunately many. The latest big recon- 
struction is submitted by the directors of Deben- 
hams, which control the group of drapery and 
furnishing businesses which includes the Drapery 
Trust’s interests. In the first place the group was 
capitalised at a time when values were of an in- 
flated nature and earning power having shrunk 
with the period of depression, the preference 
dividend arrears of the group threaten to become 
overwhelming. The scheme now submitted pro- 
vides for the consolidation of the group and the 
liquidation of the Drapery Trust and Debenhams 
Securities, Debenhams Ltd. taking over the assets 
and liabilities. 

A feature of the scheme is the respect shown to 
the rights of the preference shareholders who, in 
return for the cancellation of dividend arrears and 
reduction of interest, receive a large share of the 
equity of the business, only 15 per cent. remaining 
in the hands of the ordinary shareholders of 
Debenhams Securities. 

The Scheme involves the reduction of the capital 
from £11,900,000 to £6,200,000, the ordinary shares 
of Debenhams Ltd. and the Drapery Trust, which 
are owned by Debenhams Securities and Deben- 
hams Ltd. respectively, being written off. The 
scheme has Lord Plender’s recommendation and 
will doubtless commend itself to the general body 
of shareholders in the group. 
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Winter Cruises 


O much has been written about the sensational 
rise in public popularity of pleasure 
cruising that one is apt to overlook the 

fact that most of this refers to Summer Cruising. 

Winter excursions by sea to warmer climes have 
been a recognised form of migration for our more 
leisured and moneyed classes for fifty years at 
least, and although the wave of interest in sea 
holidays may have been responsible for adding 
something to the numbers carried on Winter 
cruises it has in no way been responsible for their 
invention. 

Winter Cruising has much to commend it. A 
few days ago I met coming out of a Steamship 
office a man who with his wife has for many years 
been a regular patron of these cruises and asked 
him to explain to me their special attraction. 

‘* Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have three good reasons 
for my choice ; 

‘My first is one of economy. We close up 
our house while we are away and find that the cost 
of the cruise is less than the equivalent cost of 
housekeeping and entertaining. 

‘* My second is one of health. Neither my 
wife nor I can stand the variable English climate 
in Winter and these cruises, calling at West 
Indian or Mediterranean ports when the local con- 
ditions are at their best, enable us to combine the 
duty to our health with the pleasure of seeing new 
cities and people each year. 

‘“*My third,”’ he added, ‘“‘is one of patriotism. In 
cruising on a British liner I know that 95 per cent. 
of my expenditure returns to British pockets and, 
therefore, to some small extent relieves unemploy- 
ment and its charges on the public purse.” 

Winter cruises fall into four categories. There 
are first of all Christmas Cruises, which start a 
few days before Christmas Day and generally last 
between fifteen and nineteen days, so that pas- 
sengers return to England after New Year’s Day. 
These cruises differ from the others by having as 
their principal objective the celebration under ideal 
conditions of the festive season between Christmas 
and New Year, and owing to their more popular 
appeal range in price from 27s. to 35s. per day. 

Then come what might be called the real Winter 
cruises. These generally start in January, when 
even Mediterranean weather is not entirely trust- 
worthy, and travel either west to the West Indies 
and South America, or south to Africa. 

This year there are eight such cruises, five to 
the West Indies and three to South America and 
Africa. 

Luscious and Sun-drenched 

The main objective of the West Indian cruises 
is a visit to the principal ports of the Leeward and 
Windward Isles which the month of January finds 
at their luscious sun-drenched best, but calls at 
the Atlantic Isles and Gibraltar are generally in- 
cluded in the itinerary as ‘‘ hors d’ceuvres ’’ and 
*‘ savoury ”’ to the banquet of the cruise. 

All these five cruises start during the week be- 
tween January 20th and 27th. 

The first to leave is the Cunard ‘‘ Laconia,”’ 
followed by the Orient ‘‘ Orontes.’’ Then comes 


Winter where if’s warmer 


WEST INDIES CRUISE 


by Britain's largest and finest cruising liner 
HOMERIC 
Sailing from 

Southampton 


JAN. 27 


For Canary Isles, 
St. Lucia, Cuba, 
Jamaica, Panama, 
Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Trinidad, 
Barbados and 
Madeira. Fares, 
40 days from 80 gns. 


OTHER WHITE STAR CRUISES 
Egyptian Cruise February 17 by M.V. 
Britannic. 32 days from 52 guineas 
Easter Cruise March 24 by R.M.S. 
Homeric. 14 days from £25-0-0. Details 

and full particulars from 


WHITE STAR 


1, Cockspur St., S.W 1, or 36, Leadenhall St., E.C.3 or Local Agents 


the Blue Star ‘‘ Arandora Star,’’ whose more 
ambitious eleven weeks cruise penetrates the 
Panama canal to Hawaii, Honolulu and Pacific 
American ports. She is followed by the C.P.R. 
‘* Duchess of Richmond,’’ and finally the giant 
White Star ‘‘ Homeric.”’ 

The three cruises which have South American 
and African ports for their destination are, the 
P. & O. “* Viceroy of India,’’ on December 29th, 
which travels south as far as Bahia and Rio de 
Janeiro, then crossing the South Atlantic to 
Sierra Leone ; the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s ‘‘ Reina del Pacifico,” on January 17th, 
which encircles South America, returning via the 
Panama Canal; and the Royal Mail Line 
** Atlantis,” on January 26th, which combines 
calls at South American ports with a visit to 
Sierra Leone and Gambia on the West African 
coast. 

The third category is that of the round-the- 
world cruises, the ‘‘ rich man’s holiday.” 

Starting fron. New York with convenient con- 
nections from this country at the beginning of 
January, they provide for their fortunate patrons 
some eighteen to twenty weeks of kaleidoscopic 
entertainment for mind and body at about 50/- 
per day. 

And finally there are the Winter cruises which 
leave this country between the beginning of 
February and Easter, those rather shorter ‘‘ early 
holiday ’’ voyages which go sunwards to the 
Mediterranean or Atlantic Isles. But more of 
these anon. 
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